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Editor’s 
introduction 


Douglas J. Simpson 
University of Louisville 


This Summer 2001 issue of the Journal of Thought includes a total 
of seven essays— six original articles, including a response to an earlier 
article, and a book review. The authors come from a variety of back- 
grounds and several disciplinary perspectives. Their concerns range from 
political justice to learning theory to multicultural education to democ- 
racy to music to feminism to student resiliency to ethical interactions 
between teachers and students. These ideas and perspectives, therefore, 
take the reader into new territory, different paradigms, and alternative 
theories about longstanding interests. In view of this diversity, there is 
only an occasional order to or connection of the essays. The intermittent 
order that exists is noted below. 

Our first essay, “Resiliency and Its Implications for Schools,” by 
Elizabeth R. Taylor and Cornell Thomas, discusses the applicability or 
relevance of resiliency research for schools, classrooms, teachers, and 
students. In particular, they argue for utilizing what we know about 
resiliency research when teaching and about the importance of people 
interacting—teachers and students — in the educative process, especially 
the importance of teachers interacting with so-called at-risk populations. 
Among other conclusions, they encourage an informed passion for 
justice, a caring disposition for students, and a sophisticated understand- 
ing of and interest in creating an educational environment that works for 
all students. They argue that the creation of such educational environ- 
ments entails the utilization of resiliency research by both classroom 
teachers and administrators. 
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Editor’s Introduction 


In asense, Amy C. Bradshaw, in “A Hermeneutic of Ethical Teacher- 
Learner Interaction,” adds to the thinking of Taylor and Thomas as she 
offers an interpretative framework for examining teacher-student rela- 
tionships and interactions and, thereby, suggestions for life in a commu- 
nity of learners in school classrooms. Rooting her perspective in the ideas 
of Hans-Georg Gadamer, Paul Ricoeur, Shaun Gallagher, and Jallaladin 
Rumi, she maintains that we need different approaches to seeing and 
understanding ourselves and others, teachers and students. These 
different philosophical lenses, she believes, are critical to enhancing our 
relationships, to making them ethical and fair. 

If W. E. B. Du Bois were alive, he would no doubt like to approach 
classroom interactions from a somewhat different but complementary 
orientation: the requirements of an authentic democracy for schooling. 
Happily, R. David Sumpter, in “W. E. B. Du Bois: Reflections on 
Democracy,” resurrects William Edward Burghardt Du Bois’s (1868-1963) 
thinking for us and stimulates us to think about the “meaning, strengths, 
weaknesses, and potential of democracy.” Similarly, he provokes reflec- 
tion about how the weaknesses of democracy may —as Lorraine Hansberry 
vividly describes in “A Raisin in the Sun”— undermine a person’s faith in 
or hope for the future. Delays in the extension of democracy affect people 
differently, but it seems particularly unfortunate, even tragic, when one’s 
aspirations are undermined and destroyed. 

Sherrie Reynolds, in “Teaching in a Complex System,” prods us to 
think of the complexities of teaching and learning and to question the 
ways teaching and schooling are frequently pursued. She asks why or how 
schooling can remain virtually untouched in view of what is known about 
learning and encourages the reader to abandon obsolete instructional 
practices. She also suggests some possible implications of a learning 
theory that can alter the ways students and teachers go about learning 
and teaching. Her ideas, while not specifically focused on the topics of 
justice, democracy, and ethics, raise questions that teachers in any school 
may wish to ponder. 

Jeannie Sargent Judge, in “Persuasion, Feminism, and the New 
Psychology of Women: Anne Elliot’s Constancy, Courage, and Creativ- 
ity,” examines questions that feminists in many fields will appreciate. 
Her means to this end is through an exploration of the thinking of Jane 
Austen as demonstrated in her novel, Persuasion. Far from seeing 
Austen as an apologist for conservative social and political values, Judge 
thinks she creates characters—hero and heroine in Persuasion —that 
“come together as equals and, most significantly, as fully realized adults.” 
Among other conclusions she reaches is the idea that Austen “achieves 
stylistic as well as thematic advances that support her feminist vision of 
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Douglas J. Simpson 


a marital union founded on emotional parity and equal partnership.” 
Educators, especially those in the field of language arts, who are 
interested in literature about the struggles of women for identity, 
equality, and freedom may be challenged by Judge to reread Persuasion. 

Racism, sexism, neo-Nazism, homophobic fear, and similar forms of 
thinking and feeling that at times lead to discrimination, hatred, and 
violence were topics that Richard Lakes (1999) discussed in an earlier 
essay in the Journal of Thought. Dylan Clark, in “Notes: Music and the 
Education of Anger,” responses to Lakes as he explores these themes in 
certain genres of music. While agreeing in part with Lakes, he argues 
that a deeper exploration into the music and its cultures reveals that 
punk subcultures have evolved and have largely repudiated the racism 
and neo-Nazi tendencies that disturb many people. He also contends that 
because teenagers “are never passive recipients” of what they see and 
hear, “they resist, reinterpret, and ignore much of the information that 
approaches them.” Educators, therefore, need not respond to even the 
most objectionable in youth subcultures out of alarm or fear but instead 
provide students with the “intellectual tools to understand, critique, and 
improve the world.” 

Nancy Cunningham, in “Practicing What He Preaches: Walter 
Feinberg and Common Schools / Uncommon Identities,” engages us in an 
analysis of a recent publication on education and multiculturalism. 
Viewing the book through the bifocals of a psychologist and a professor, 
she sees common interests for educators and mental health profession- 
als. Among other matters, she concludes that the multicultural education 
that Feinberg recommends may be a way of enabling youth who are in the 
process of developing their identities, their perceptions, and their 
definitions of themselves, to take steps toward “healthy psychological 
development.” Interestingly, Du Bois spoke, too, of the curative powers 
of democracy, the impact of justice and respect of persons upon mental 
health. Refer again to the article by R. David Sumpter in this issue for Du 
Boise’s views. 

In closing, the editors need to thank a number of people for serving 
as guest reviewers and helping us become current in our review of 
manuscripts. These individuals have made our work much easier. 
Consequently, we wish to thank Karina Barillas, George Cunningham, 
Allan Dittmer, John Fischetti, Andrew Kemp, Karen Lind, Donna 
McCabe, Steve Miller, Harvey Neufeldt, Pedro Portes, Cornell Thomas, 
Keith Raitz, Sherrie Reynolds, Steve Ryan, Daya Sandhu, Gina Schack, 
and John Strope for their assistance. We are indebted to them for sharing 
their time and expertise. 
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Resiliency 
and Its Implications 
for Schools 


Elizabeth R. Taylor & Cornell Thomas 
Texas Christian University 


Introduction 


Children who possess certain characteristics are more likely to be 
considered resilient. That is, they are more likely to be competent, less 
likely to be disruptive, and more likely to be socially engaged with their 
peers than those who are not as resilient (Garmezy 1987). Yet, applying 
what we know about resiliency is in the infancy stage. Due to the increase 
in violence, family dysfunction, substance abuse, and other social prob- 
lems, it is critical for those who work in schools to develop a solid 
understanding of and methods to increase resiliency in today’s youth. It 
is the purpose of this paper to provide educators with information about 
risk and resiliency research and discuss ways in which administrators 
and teachers can integrate the building of resiliency into the life of the 
school. 


Definitions 


A variety of terms and phrases have been used to describe resiliency, 
such as stress-resistant (Luthar & Ziglar 1991; Werner & Smith 1992); 
the ability to bounce back, to withstand hardship, to repair oneself (Wolin 
& Wolin 1993); and hardiness (Florian, Mikulincer, & Taubman 1995). 
Masten, Best, and Garmezy define resilience as “the process of, capacity 
for, or outcome of successful adaptation despite challenging or threaten- 
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8 Resiliency and Its Implications for Schools 


ing circumstancesi (1990, 426). Higgins (1994) argues that resilience is 
not an outcome but a process that builds upon itself over time. Further- 
more, it can be expected that resilience, as well as vulnerability, changes 
over time (Masten, Best, & Garmezy 1990). 


Model 


Resiliency can best be understood by examination of a model describ- 
ing how the process of resiliency affects outcomes. The three major 
components of this model are stress factors, resiliency processes, and risk 
factors. 


Stress Factors. Stress factors describe that which makes an indi- 
vidual most likely to develop maladaptive traits or behaviors. Garmezy 
and Masten (1990) divide these stressors into three categories. The first 
category includes those stressors that are involved in developmental 
transitions, such as going to school for the first time or entering puberty. 
Chronic stressors, such as poverty, handicaps, and prejudice, make up 
the second category. The third category is acute stressors, such as death, 
divorce, serious illness, or sudden unemployment. 

Children are often exposed to multiple stressors that co-occur. For 
example, a childis parents may divorce, which may also result in lower 
income and a reduction in social status. When multiple stress factors co- 
occur, the effects may be imultiplicative,i not just iadditivei (Pellegrini 
1990). Different types of stressors place the child at risk for different 
outcomes, including substance abuse, mental health problems, behavior 
disorders, adolescent pregnancy, low socioeconomic status, violent rela- 
tionships, and criminal behavior. 


Figure 1 
Resiliency Model 
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Elizabeth R. Taylor & Cornell Thomas 9 


Resiliency Processes. The opposite of stress factors is protective 
processes. The word process is used rather than the term factor, because 
it is the process that protects not the factor itself (Rutter 1990). Protective 
processes are specific mechanisms involved in resilience that “amelio- 
rate” or “buffer” a “person’s reaction to a situation that in ordinary 
circumstances leads to maladaptive outcomes” (Werner & Smith 1992, 5). 

Resiliency processes usually fall into three categories as defined by 
Garmezy (1993)—temperament and personality attributes, family vari- 
ables, and availability of social support systems. Temperament attributes 
of the child include biological and/or genetic competencies (Garmezy 
1993; Bradley et al. 1994a; Shepperd & Kashani 1991; Smith & Prior, 
1995) and cognitive competence (Cowen, Work, & Wyman 1992; Garmezy 
1993a; Masten, Best, & Garmezy 1990; Werner & Smith 1992). Person- 
ality attributes include independence and autonomy (Beardslee & 
Podorefsky 1988; Blocker & Copeland 1994; O’Grady & Metz 1986; 
Shepperd & Kashani 1991), high self-esteem and self-efficacy (Cowen, 
Work, & Wyman 1992; Gordon 1996; Watt et al. 1995), optimism (Cowen, 
Work, & Wyman 1992; Florian et al.1995; Watt et al.1995), and social 
efficacy (Garmezy 1987; Kauffman et al. 1979; Masten et al. 1988; Masten, 
Best, & Garmezy 1990; Neighbors, Forehand, & McVicar 1993; Smith & 
Prior 1995). 

Family variables that are tied to an increase in resiliency are 
parenting quality, such as maternal warmth and a good parent-child 
relationship, and family cohesion, which involves positive parent-child 
communication (Bradley et al. 1994b; Grossman et al. 1992; Kauffman et 
al. 1979; Masten et al. 1988; Neighbors, Forehand, & McVicar 1993; 
Smith & Prior 1995). Researchers (Masten et al.1990) also find that 
parental influence, perhaps through the process of social referencing and 
modeling, may also play a strong role in determining how children handle 
acute trauma and adversity. 

The availability of external resources and social support systems 
(Cowen, Work, & Wyman 1992; Garmezy 1993; O’Grady & Metz 1986; 
Watt et al. 1995) is a common theme throughout resiliency research. 
External resources may include one’s spiritual faith and moral/religious 
commitment as well as one’s reliance on church members for support 
(Masten, Best, & Garmezy 1990; Werner & Smith 1992). Other external 
support systems include teachers (Werner & Smith 1992) and mentors 
(Dondero 1997). The use of mentors has been associated with decreasing 
dropout rates and increasing hope of at-risk youth (Dondero 1997). Social 
support plays such a strong role in resilience that in one study (Watt et 
al. 1995) 81 percent of the subjects named “seeking assistance” as part of 
their survival skills. 
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10 Resiliency and Its Implications for Schools 


Another significant source of external support is the school. Werner 
and Smith (1992) site favorable school experiences as a resiliency 
characteristic that may buffer the effects of negative home environ- 
ments. Garmezy (1987), in his description of Rutter’s study of two schools 
in similar disadvantaged environments, describes major differences 
between schools that had high rates of delinquency and behavior prob- 
lems, low attendance, and academic attainment and those without these 
problems. These schools had teachers and administrators who were 
highly nurturing and used good classroom management techniques, 
emphasized student responsibility, and encouraged prosocial activities. 


Risk Factors. Risk factors are directly related to stress factors. They 
are the outcomes of those exposed to stressors and mediated by resiliency 
processes. For example, children are at risk for psychopathology when 
the stressors are recurrent threats of separations, lack of support, or 
neglect and abuse during childhood (Garmezy & Rutter 1988). When 
children are exposed to multiple transitions, such as school change and 
family disruptions, they are at risk for lower grade point averages and self- 
esteem (Gore & Eckenrode 1996). It is important to note that causation is 
only inferred; researchers generally rely on correlational data. 

All students are likely to be subjected to one or more stressors, which 
can increase the risk for negative outcomes. Furthermore, strengthen- 
ing one area of resilience will not lead to as much change and adaptation 
as will the strengthening of multiple areas (Masten et al.1990). However, 
we contend that it is not only multiple approaches that lead to multiple 
resiliency processes, but also attitudes toward children that affect 
decisions regarding what methods or approaches are used and how they 
are implemented. 


integrating Resiliency Research into Schools 


What can schools do to integrate resiliency research into the learning 
process? First, they must be aware of the concept of resiliency and what 
specific processes are involved in children who are resilient. The next 
step is to change perceptions and attitudes toward at risk youth by 
focusing on positive traits and attributes (Simeonsson & Thomas 1994). 
This is followed by addressing specific educational practices that incorpo- 
rate resiliency-building processes. The following specifically focuses on 
the educational practices of promoting self-understanding, relationship- 
building, scaffolding, connective activities, and hands-on activities. Each 
of these incorporates the building of the resiliency processes of insight, 
self-esteem and self-efficacy, social support, problem-solving, and inde- 
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pendence and autonomy. These educational practices are set in the 


context of attitudes and perceptions that focus on the positive aspects of 
all youth. 


Promoting Self-understanding. When employing concepts in class- 
rooms that focus on positive traits and attributes, children must better 
understand themselves and their own resiliency processes and abilities. 
Wolin and Wolin (1994) name this resiliency trait insight. School staff 
work towards using this growing understanding of self and students’ roles 
in society to help students imagine the possibilities before them. This new 
growing understanding of self becomes a challenge towards seeing 
current situations as only starting points to where they want to proceed. 
Students in this process develop an awareness of their abilities to modify 
and even play a significant and positive role in reframing life situations, 
thus creating a sense of optimism and hope. 


Relationship-building. One of the most outstanding resiliency traits 
that consistently provides what children need in at-risk situations is 
social support. For example, when asked about their impressions of 
school, students, over and over again, raised the issue of care. What they 
liked best about school was when people, particularly teachers, cared 
about them or did special things for them. Dominating their complaints 
was being ignored, not being cared for and receiving negative treatment. 
Students said teachers cared when teachers directly articulated their 
feelings of care, laughed with them, trusted them, asked them or told 
them personal things, were honest, wrote them letters, called home to 
say nice things, touched them with pats, hugs, hand shakes or gave them 
the “high five,” or otherwise recognized them as individuals (Poplin & 
Weeres 1992, 19). 

In order to enhance positive relationships, teachers must develop 
positive attitudes and attitudes of respect toward their students. Teacher 
actions demonstrate their beliefs. When actions demonstrate a lack of 
high expectations, little patience, and no regard for the student’s personal 
experiences as a conduit to the teaching and learning process, maximum 
learning opportunities are a dream often deferred. Teachers must believe 
in student capital, even when their gifts are not readily detectable. At 
issue is, among other concerns, the notion of respect. Do students 
initially have our respect simply because they are? Must students earn 
our respect? This notion that respect must first be earned slows the 
process of relationship development between teacher and student. Often 
the transition from home to school is very easy and familiar. Students 
experiencing this form of transition often earn the teacher’s respect in a 
short period time. Students considered poor, disadvantaged, language 
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12 Resiliency and Its Implications for Schools 


deficient, at risk, so forth, have a more difficult time with this transition. 
Earning the respect of teachers often ends at some level of mere 
tolerance. “Tolerance to me,” said one teacher, “is like giving blood for lab 
work. It’s a necessary evil.” 


Scaffolding. Although all students must understand that the world 
does not revolve around them and that catering to their needs will not 
exist in all settings, we must begin what we call the process of gradual 
release. Excellent teachers often refer to this as a scaffolding approach. 
Educators begin as knowledge givers and provide most to all of the 
leadership in the teaching/learning process. Their goal is to gradually 
allow students to take some, then more and more control of their own 
learning. These activities promote thinking, enhance understanding, 
develop self-esteem and self-efficacy, teach problem solving, and ulti- 
mately lead to autonomy and independence. Teachers often serve as 
guides for inquiry while still maintaining varying degrees of control. 
Students are provided more opportunities to enhance their own abilities 
to learn how to learn and bring meaning to information and experiences. 
Our task is to seek balanced scaffolding activities that instill the concept 
of empowerment in students. This empowerment includes taking on 
levels of responsibility and commitment that continue to grow and 
support the positive transformation of society. Our goal, students learn- 
ing how to learn, is ultimately enhanced. 


Connective Activities. Another way in which children learn to prob- 
lem-solve and enhance their autonomy and independence is through 
activities that connect what they know (and they do) with what we want 
them to learn. This is fundamental to the way we all learn and remember 
something new. These connective activities bring relevance and personal 
meaning to new information. We must actively seek to find balances 
between the interrelationship of subject matter, problem solving, and 
student interests and needs. The teaching/learning process must con- 
tinue to consider and incorporate various methods. The process might 
begin with the teacher as a major authority in subject matter, then move 
toward a transitional evolution that empowers the student to develop 
one’s own potential (Thomas 1996, 34). 


Hands-on Activities. Learning approaches that increase self-under- 
standing, enhance self-esteem, teach problem-solving, and build relation- 
ships are most often found in hands-on activities. Many of us learn by 
doing. Sitting and listening, then completing a worksheet is not enough 
for some students. When hands-on activities help students see the 
connections between existing knowledge and new learning, the process 
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of real education is greatly enhanced. For example, students often learn 
a great deal from their peers. Providing collaborative activities in class 
promote the ideal that we all learn from each other. Similar activities 
allow for varying ideals to be explored, deconstructed, and reconstructed. 
Students are afforded opportunities to process information. They are 
better able to mold, shape, reshape, and make relevant for themselves 
new knowledge. Experiences inside and outside of the classroom are 
critically important means of enabling and achieving high levels of 
student success. This means that instruction should involve a variety of 
teaching formats enabling students to be active learners. This variety 
better ensures that the message is received by students in ways that 
reinforce its importance. It also diminishes boredom and discipline 
issues. Teachers are just one source of knowledge. We must access as 
many sources, including ourselves, as much as possible. 


Assessment. How we use assessments, whether formal or informal, 
can affect how students are perceived as well their attitudes toward 
themselves. Assessments can increase self-understanding and insight or 
they can be used to label deficiencies and thus negate resiliency pro- 
cesses. Many times we assess students as they enter school, find 
deficiencies based on a set of norms valued by mainstream America, and 
then use this information to pass judgment as to a student’s ability to 


learn. Often it is not their ability to learn that we uncover, but rather 
their readiness to learn what we want them to learn in the way we want 
them to learn it. It must be remembered that we all work harder to 
understand something when we see how that something connects with 
our reality and is therefore important (Thomas 1996, 41). 

Assessment activities should be employed for diagnostic purposes. 
These activities should provide varying ways to determine what a person 
knows and how analysis might impact future learning opportunities. 
However, we seem to rely, almost solely in many cases, on standardized 
multiple-choice tests. We must seriously consider the research espousing 
the premise that standardized tests have a disproportionate impact on 
students, teachers and curriculum in schools that serve low income and 
minority students and that results are often used for both tracking and 
homogeneous ability grouping decisions. The decisions based on these 
types of testing results help to create a tiered system of education that 
causes the students needing the most support to get the least. Providing 
a variety of assessment activities, including portfolios, open-ended 
questions, extended reading and writing experiences, individual and 
group work, and exhibition, is imperative. Since we all are different, 
expressions of what we know will not be the same. For example, one tool 
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14 Resiliency and Its Implications for Schools 


or set of options that must be used more often is self-assessment 
activities. When we are provided opportunities to assess ourselves, a 
deeper awareness of who and what we are becomes more meaningful. 


Conclusion 


Presented are just a few reminders for educators of teaching prac- 
tices that work for all students. At issue is how we develop more positive 
perceptions of children than the “at risk” label implies and how we can 
help them develop more positive perceptions of themselves and their 
abilities. This is a critically important, yet difficult, premise to work from 
when attempting to enhance resiliency in students. Once perceptions and 
attitudes begin to change, resiliency-building approaches will follow as 
part of the overall life of the school. 

“Fostering resiliency is more about people-to-people interactions 
than about programs. However, programs reflect the attitudes of those 
who develop them” (Henderson & Milstein 1996, 20). What is important 
in building successful schools that incorporate resiliency-building pro- 
cesses is the attitudes of school administrators and staff that reflect a 
“passion for helping students to be resilient, coupled with knowledge from 
the resiliency literature about how to do it” (Henderson & Millstein 1996, 
21). This passion and knowledge can then result in the implementation 
of focused school-wide plans to foster resiliency in all youth. 
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Can hermeneutics be applied to teacher-learner interactions? If so, 
how? Are there moral or ethical considerations in applying hermeneutics 
to understanding students or can it lead to more moral or ethical 
interactions? This paper explores these questions by examining the 
moral and ethical implications of four similar statements regarding one’s 
view of the relationship between self and other. 

Hermeneutics is part of a theory of knowledge that focuses on 
interpretation and understanding of meaning. Originally applied to inter- 
pretation of written texts, hermeneutics acknowledges that both text and 
reader are conditioned by factors beyond the words being interpreted. An 
interpreter reads with the intent of revealing or restoring meaning. 
Understanding meaning is circular and recursive; the whole cannot be 
understood without understanding the parts and the parts cannot be 
understood without understanding the whole. This is the basis of the 
hermeneutic circle. Deep understanding is not instantaneous; it evolves 
through a cycle of encounters by which tacit information becomes salient. 

Understanding is conditioned by language. Subtle differences in the 
syntax of a phrase can result in quite different understandings of a 
message. Definitions of hermeneutics are themselvves subject to inter- 
pretation. Gadamer’s view of the “universality of human linguisticality” 
leads to a universal conception of hermeneutics, which views everything 
as text (Gallagher 1992, 16). Ifeverything is text, then everything, includ- 
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ing another person, has (or is) a message to be interpreted. In order to 
understand anything around us, we must “read” and interpret it. We are 
constantly interpreting the symbols and signals around us. Habermas 
believes that beyond language, there are extralinguistic factors that 
distort language, interpretation, and communication (Gallagher, 18). 
Gadamer acknowledges unspoken prejudicial factors but believes these 
elements can still be “read.” Moreover, one’s own prejudices can (and 
should) be read and interpreted in order to avoid dogmatic interpreta- 
tions. As Gadamer states, “A person who does not admit that he is 
dominated by prejudices will fail to see what manifests itself by their 
light” (cited in Gallagher, 95). 

Applying hermeneutics to one’s self requires one to (attempt to) see 
oneself as foreign, unknown. One cannot read oneself with a fresh eye as 
if encountering a text for the first time. One always has foreknowing of 
oneself. Understanding must have a beginning, so it follows that one also 
always has a foreknowing of another, even if it is simply a projection of 
how one believes oneself would act, behave, or exist. A teacher’s initial 
perception of a student is not based on knowledge or understanding of 
that particular student, but on the teacher’s understanding and percep- 
tion of students as a classification (colored by experiences and interac- 
tions with other students), and the teacher’s beliefs about his or her own 
ethics in a given situation. It is reasonable to believe that by examining 
one’s “dominating prejudices,” one’s foreknowing of another can be 
altered or suppressed to some degree. 

Gallagher discusses hermeneutics in teacher-student interaction 
from the viewpoint of the student interpreting the teacher and the 
teacher’s lessons (Gallagher, 138-142). However, from the opposite 
direction, the dynamics are not the same. Teachers do not interpret 
students or the words or produced materials of students in the same way 
as students interpret teachers and lessons. The power structure and 
vested interests of the two groups are markedly different. Perhaps most 
significantly, teachers are not awarded a potentially life-altering grade at 
the end of the semester. Teachers have the power to determine or affect 
nearly all aspects of classroom experiences. This difference in power 
alters the nature of the interpretation (Habermas’ point). Teachers can 
remain “successful” (e.g., remain employed) even if they fail to appropri- 
ately interpret students and student work. 

Gallagher (5) discusses conditioning factors involved in interpretation: 


...the reader is defined by his or her own historical epoch, society and 
culture, educational background, linguistic ability, familiarity with a 
subject matter, and purpose or practical interests. The text is condi- 
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tioned by its age, the culture in which it was produced, the language and 
talent of the author who produced it, and the authors’ intent. 


In the above passage, “reader” can be easily replaced with “teacher,” 
however replacing “text” with “learner” is not so simple. Applying 
hermeneutics is much more complicated when we replace text with 
another human being. As with the reader/teacher, each learner also has 
his or her own “historical epoch, society and culture, educational 
background, linguistic ability, familiarity with a subject matter, and 
purpose or practical interests,” as well as being conditioned by his or her 
age, culture, language, and talent. “Reading” students with an effort 
toward restoration of the text, meaning in this case a self, makes sense 
only to a limited degree. People are constantly changing, both physically 
and intellectually (in minute or extreme degrees). Our understanding of 
a text differs depending on where, when, and how we read it, but when 
we replace “text” with “learner,” the interpretation becomes exponen- 
tially more complex. A literal text may have many shades and layers of 
meaning and may even conceal meanings (intentional codes or sup- 
pressed messages), but the characters and words on the page do not shift, 
change, disappear, or otherwise transmute. What changes is our own 
condition and receptivity; what we bring to the interpretation changes. 
When another person is involved, the interpretation is no longer 
unidirectional. The other’s interpretation of the self interpreting can 
instantly alter the selfs interpretation of the other and of the interaction 
(and even the selfs interpretation of the self). 

Ricoeur does not hesitate to apply hermeneutics to “the meaningful 
action of another human being” (Gallagher, 132). Ricoeur’s hermeneutics 
involves a process of making the foreign familiar enough to be under- 
stood. How should one begin the interpretation? How can one understand 
an other if one is not that other? How, and at what point, can one enter 
a hermeneutic circle to begin to interpret an other or one’s interactions 
with an other? To understand an other is itself a statement that the other 
and the one are separate and distinct. One can begin by being aware of one’s 
view of the other as distinct, separate, alien, and deciding to somehow 
bridge the gap between the two. Because understanding is conditioned by 
language, one can begin with a simple statement indicating the position of 
oneself with an effort toward bringing the other closer in terms of 
identification: To see another as I see myself. By juxtaposing the words in 
this phrase we can arrive at three additional phrases that, although 
tangential, result in very different meanings and indicate different perspec- 
tives regarding the distance between the self and the other. 


@ To see another as I see myself. 
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@ To see myself in another. 
@ To see myself and another as the same entity. 
@ To see the same entity within myself as within another. 


These four phrases provide initial steps into hermeneutic circles. Each 
has moral and ethical implications that warrant further discussion. 


Ricoeur (1992) differentiates between morality and ethics. Morals 
refer to the norms of a society, what one can reasonably expect as normal 
behavior. Someone who is acting morally is acting according to what is 
considered good and proper within a given society. As a result, morality 
can be used in very dogmatic senses: “That person is immoral” means the 
person’s behavior is not in accordance with what the society considers to 
be normally accepted or expected. Ethics, on the other hand, is not 
societally norm bound but refers to what ought to be done for the 
universal good, whether or not it coincides with dominant practice. The 
aim of ethics is to bring about social justice; to make things better for all. 
Ethics has a utopian quality absent from morals and so transcends the 
latter. According to Ricoeur, “Morality is held to constitute only a limited, 
although legitimate and even indispensable, actualization of the ethical 
aim, and ethics in this sense would then encompass morality” (Ricour, 
170). The morals and ethics implied by the four phrases mentioned above 
impact the way a person (a teacher) understands an other (a student). 

To see another as I see myself allows fuller appreciation of the other. 
I do not interpret this phrase literally, as if the other is a mirror image 
of the self; that the two are physically identical. Such an interpretation 
would be difficult or impossible, but it is possible to see, in the sense of 
allowing for, in the other, the same rights, fancies, intentions, excuses, 
needs, wants, motivations, desires, and so forth. One can accept or 
stipulate that these attributes exist in the other as well as one under- 
stands that they exist in oneself. To see another as I see myself results 
in greater expressions and feelings of respect and, thereby, less likelihood 
of oppression. Seeing another as I see myself means acknowledging in the 
other the same claim to rights, freedoms, and intentions. The enactment 
of this phrase can result in both more moral behavior and in more ethical 
behavior, however morality, in Ricoeur’s sense, does not require us to see 
others as we see ourselves. Seeing an other as I see my self belongs to the 
realm of ethics, the aim of which is to bring about more justice. 

To see an other as myself is dangerous to our traditional cultural 
institutions of formal learning. Our educational systems have long 
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traditions of very specific power differences between teacher and student. 

A teacher is, by traditional definition, different from a student. The 
teacher is the one who has the knowledge and provides the knowledge 
and gives the knowledge and the student is the one who seeks the 
knowledge and tries to acquire the knowledge, always from the teacher. 
Traditionally, it is always unidirectional and the teacher is always 
superior. The words used to describe each are very telling. A knowledge- 
able, wise, or skilled teacher is referred to as master, while the learner 
is il literate, un informed, un skilled, un educated (the opposite of 
everything the teacher is). This perceived danger to traditional educa- 
tional practice begs the question, Can traditional educational practice 
ever be ethical? 

To see my self in an other allows fuller understanding of the self and 
perhaps greater tolerance with, for, and of the other. Seeing the same 
action in someone else can provide a window into one’s own behavior and 
allow a fuller understanding of the self. Recognizing that one has behaved 
similarly allows for a “fresh eye” that can be the first step into a 
hermeneutics of the self. 

When one encounters another, one doesn’t have the benefit of already 
knowing or understanding or having had experiences with the other to the 
degree or in the ways that one has with oneself. However, if one recognizes 
that one has been in a similar position as the other, one often experiences 
greater compassion for and patience with the other. In this way, this 
configuration of the phrase provides greater understanding of both the 
other and the self and can result in more ethical decisions and behavior. 
Teachers who can see “teacher” within a student can acknowledge that we 
are all always in the position of both teacher and learner. Such a reciprocal 
relationship can result in more open and democratic classrooms. 

To see my self and an other as the same entity is not always moral, 
although it is used by people in power in a moral sense. It may or may not 
be ethical. Regardless of ethics and morality, enactment of this state- 
ment can cause a lot of confusion and frustration. One often assumes that 
others will respond as one would in a similar situation. When they 
respond quite differently, misunderstanding and even wars result. Take, 
for example, the dualism of honesty and dishonesty. An honest person 
behaves in certain ways to large degree because he believes that others 
are also honest and will respond honestly. When another responds 
dishonestly, it causes surprise, confusion, discord, or similar responses. 
That our ideas, expectations, and behaviors can be so shockingly different 
weakens the possibility that we are the same entity. Although this phrase 
does not work very well between individuals in a society, it is used on 
society often by those in power in order to achieve their aims. Politicians 
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attempt to shape public opinion and to persuade people to their purposes 
by having them believe they are identical in their needs and desires. “The 
American people want or don’t want....” “Americans don’t want to be 
involved in such-and-such conflict or don’t want higher taxes or won’t 
stand for....” Those in power often group those with less or no power as 
if there is one American people. According to this example, putting this 
phrase into action can be quite unethical and yet be moral, using moral 
in its earlier defined sense of societal norms. 

Classrooms in which students perceive that they have equal power in 
determining topic, pace, and acceptable behavior come close to the 
meaning of this phrase. Of course the concept can collapse because even 
in such schools, the teacher has the power to share and can therefore 
decide to take back the power. Although there are few obvious examples 
of the use of this perspective within schools, it is often used on schools to 
achieve political aims, such as grouping “American students” behind 
“Japanese students,” publishing school or district report cards, and 
categorizing all teachers or students (or social groups) in an area or 
district as substandard. This configuration of the phrase has more 
apparent, visible negative results than positive. 

To see the same entity within my self as within an other allows for 
respect of both my self and the other, as well as respect for a greater 
presence. It sets up more of an equality than any of the previous three 
phrases. Even the first, to see another as I see myself, puts oneself first and 
then just allows someone else the favor of being viewed in as positive a light 
as oneself. This last phrase puts both at the same level, with some entity 
(or deity, or chance, or fate) higher or beyond or greater than either one. 

When one looks beyond outward and artificial labels and man-made 
or contrived differences and focuses instead on shared experiences, 
needs, and values, one behaves ethically toward the other one out of 
respect for the self(s) and that unifying entity or quality. The attitudes and 
behaviors that follow from focusing on the commonality and unity implied 
by the statement, regardless of how one refers to it— humanity, nature, 
light, life, god, or whatever— lead to more ethical interactions, whereas 
focusing on differences and contrived hierarchies does not. One respects 
one’s self for the positive, shared entity within one’s self and respects an 
other for the positive, shared entity in him or her. The poetry of Jalalladin 
Rumi (1994, 82), 13th century Sufi philosopher, speaks to recognizing the 
same quality within oneself as in an other: 


I, You, He, She, We, 
In the garden of mystic lovers 
These are not true distinctions 
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This is truly ethical. The fourth phrase can encompass and surpass the 
previous three phrases. 

This perspective is paid lip service by many religious organizations, 
but religious affiliation does not ensure adherence to or belief in this 
perspective. Even people who adhere to religions that claim to embrace 
this phrase often do so only among others of the same religion. This 
collapses the concept, because it brings back the distinctions of “us” and 
“them,” leaving room for one group to be closer to or chosen by the higher 
presence than the other‘(s). 

Educationally, this phrase is not easily enacted, although there 
have been movements that can be considered somewhat congruent with 
this view. This view can also be seen in classrooms that are labeled 
“open and democratic.” Movements toward more constructivist or 
laissez faire learning situations may appear to fit this phrase, however, 
the teacher is intentionally placed (by the teacher herself) at or near the 
level of the student. The teacher chooses, makes that conscious choice 
every minute, to be on the same level as the student. The teacher does 
not necessarily believe he or she really is at the same level, but chooses 
to act in ways that attempt to equalize positions. Particularly in more 
laissez faire settings, the teacher may intentionally raise the child’s 
desires above her own, but that is not a real hierarchy. Learning 
atmospheres that are situated on more open and democratic ends of 
spectra have their own inherent challenges. When these arise, the 
teacher may attempt to restore the power difference to a more 
dictatorial configuration, although doing so will likely result in resis- 
tance and repercussions. Mindful teachers in the process of adopting 
this fourth approach will take care not to react or revert quickly when 
challenges arise. 


One cannot absolutely categorize any educational movement as 
being always the most ethical or always leading to the fullest understand- 
ing of students. Movements, education, and ethics all are interpreted by 
individuals. The ethics of any approach is not guaranteed and depends 
upon the interpreter’s view of his relationship to both self and other. 
Some perspectives and practices, however, are more likely to lead to, 
reinforce, or exacerbate differences, separation, and hierarchy. Ulti- 
mately, one’s own ethical perspective will have the most impact on his or 
her understanding of an other. As teachers, we can get by morally with 
almost any conception of students. But to teach and understand ethically, 
we must carefully examine, interpret, and reshape our understanding of 
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the relationship between ourselves and our students. This requires 
careful examination of our own attitudes regarding the relationship 
between ourselves and others. Approaches that support efforts to ethi- 
cally balance the needs of self and other succeed best by eliminating 
separations and selfishness at multiple levels. 

Although institutions of learning include or create situations and 
structures that make adopting any of the four statements challenging, 
attempting to apply hermeneutics to teacher-learner interactions is 
certainly viable. Of the perspectives described here, the most ethical and 
just approach toward interaction and interpretations between teachers 
and learners is one in which the shared entity and positive qualities that 
transcend individual selves are recognized and respected. 
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W. E. B. Du Bois, an intellectual and pragmatist for Black America 
during the 20th century, often expressed important but often neglected 
ideas on democracy—its meaning, weaknesses, and historical develop- 
ment in the United States. As with his thoughts on socialism, there is no 
neat compartmentalization of his ideas. Some generalizations, however, 
may be developed from an examination of his writings. Understanding 
these generalizations may be helpful not only in understanding Du Bois 
but also in understanding why some are disillusioned and cynical about 
the possibility of expanding democracy today. Likewise, we may find ideas 
that will assist us as we seek to educate each new generation in the 
meaning, strengths, weaknesses, and potential of democracy. 


il. 


Du Bois’ interpretation of democracy was rooted in his definition of 
the concept, its bases, and its results. Democracy, he declared, was “not 
so much compulsion and control, as enlightenment and learning.” 
Professionals, he argued, must be the first to perceive democracy as the 
gateway to individual liberty of speech and thought, and, then, they must 
demonstrate a deep concern for their fellow man.' On the other hand, he 
argued that American democracy crippled itself by arbitrarily excluding 
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women, blacks, the poor, or other groups from a first-class citizenship in 
the United States.” Even so, faith in democracy and a willingness to plan, 
work, and sacrifice were, he felt, needed to prove that people could solve 
their problems.* Democracy, however, suggested more than a political 
democracy; it also meant an economic democracy.‘ The socialization of 
wealth was required in a truly democratic state. On this point, he agreed 
with many other socialist and Marxist thinkers. 

In addition to viewing democracy as having an economic basis, Du 
Bois believed in the necessity of democracy having an educated citizenry. 
When some people are denied an education, the whole nation and its 
democratic processes suffers.’ By inference, he was claiming that any 
nation that provides dual and unequal systems of education—an inferior 
one for black Americans and a better one for white Americans—was 
inconsistent with democratic ideals. 

Democracy, he asserted, could only achieve its perfection through a 
color-blind public education system. A democratic government, having an 
informed populace as one of its cornerstone, necessarily had other 
prerequisites. Among these are the governmental regulation of industry, 
an end to arbitrary discrimination, greater control by citizens over the 
electoral process, and greater political and economic equality of condi- 
tion. For profit-making to be absolutely subordinated to the public 
welfare, regulation of industry was required by governments in all 
democratic countries.* Consequently, capitalism was inconsistent with 
democratic principles and could be preferred only by the uneducated or 
uneducated “fools.” 

Unwarranted discrimination, legal or extra-legal, was also criticized. 
Believing that African Americans needed to exercise their legal rights, 
Du Bois condemned the arbitrary placement of people into set classes of 
citizenship based upon race, creed, or sex.’ Unsurprisingly, then, Du Bois’ 
dissatisfaction with the south was largely a result of the racial discrimi- 
nation that was practiced there. In a genuine democracy, he thought, in 
which people were properly educated, racial discrimination would be non- 
existent. 

The guarantee of free elections was another important requirement 
for democracy in Du Bois’ mind. Disillusioned because American citizens 
often had no real influence in determining major issues, particularly 
those dealing with war, he criticized the existence of covertly controlled 
elections. “What we want,” he lamented, “is peace and honesty and a 
decent life.” These, he believed, were attainable only through democratic 
methods of openness and free choice.* Although he thought that Ameri- 
cans had no real influence in decision-making, he had praise for the 
former Soviet Union, a nation whose people could not even select 
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nominees for office. Furthermore, he seems to have disregarded the 
power that American citizens had over the ballot box—a power that can, 
if properly used, restrain public officials and keep them from neglecting 
or subverting the will of the people. 

Another basis of democracy was its reliance upon the principle of 
consent by the governed. As Du Bois proclaimed, “there can be no partial 
triumph ofdemocracy; either government must be based on the consent 
of the governed, or else it is tyranny.”® That most successful democracies 
have been only partial triumphs seems to have been overlooked by him. 
Complete participation in modern democratic governments by all citizens 
is a lofty, if not practical, goal. 

A final foundation of democracy was its dependence on equality of 
condition (as opposed to mere equality of opportunity). Du Bois dreamed 
of a “real democracy in an El Dorado beyond the golden West, where 
human beings of every sort, with equal standards of living could live 
together in peace.” Among other factors, unequal educational condiions 
hindered the pursuit and fulfillment of this egalitarian ideal and society 
or a nation characterized by equal standards of living. 


If the entire world had democratic political systems, what would be 
the results? Du Bois answered, “peace and happiness.” Peace and 
happiness would be outcomes, for, he asserted, global democracy would 
prevent scores of wars. Moreover, most of the world’s crimes, poverty, 
sickness, and insanity would disappear if democracy were uniformly 
practiced. Similarly, fear, hate, prejudice, patriotism, family pride, and 
racial discrimination would vanish." In short, all of the world’s ills would 
be swiftly eradicated with the adoption of democratic ideals, goals, and 
methods. 

Before these democratic goals could be reached, however, Du Bois 
believed that certain weaknesses often tolerated in some democracies, 
particularly those in the American democracy, needed correcting. Among 
the major deficiencies of American democracy were a lack of quality 
education for the masses, the predominance of racial discrimination, the 
denial of constitutional freedoms to various group of citizens, and finally, 
the continuance of widespread poverty throughout the country. Perhaps, 
he thought, the chief factor which hindered the development of democ- 
racy in the United States was the existence of a discriminatory educa- 
tional system. Charged Du Bois, “the American Negro has (been) offered 
the most vital and damaging and inexcusable discrimination.”"» Whena 
major segment of the population is denied educational opportunities, the 
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entire democratic framework is damaged. But poverty, ignorance, and 
race prejudice could be eliminated by equal opportunities that led to a 
quality education for all citizens, regardless of their color. 

As mentioned before, democracy in the United States was also beset 
by racial discrimination, an “infectious disease” which was found through- 
out the land, but was more intense in the south.’ The existence of 
artificial distinctions based upon the race of its citizens, he exclaimed, 
raised serious claims about the quality of democracy in the nation, not 
just in the south."* As Du Bois declared, 


The Negro problem forces the United States to abdicate its natural 
leadership of democracy in the world.... It gives ruin and legal recognition 
to race hatred, which the Nazis copied in their campaign against the 
Jews, established it on American lines of caste conditions, disfranchise- 
ment, murders, ridicule, and public disparagement.15 


Another thorn in the side of American democracy was the denial of 
constitutional liberties to large segments of the population. Condemning 
efforts by the ruling elite to suppress freedom of expression, Du Bois 
opposed national leaders who stifled pro-communistic thought by making 
a belief in communism a crime.'* The lack of freedom of speech in 
America, then, was a sign that democracy was not yet flourishing in the 
nation. A final barrier to democracy’s advancement in Du Bois’ thinking 
was the existence of extreme poverty throughout the nation. Not only 
was the entire capitalistic system responsible for poverty, it also pre- 
vented any ideas favoring other economic arrangements, particularly 
socialism. 

By preventing open and frank discussion in schools about the 
distribution of wealth and by manipulating the mass media, big business, 
Du Bois complained, led Americans to regard poverty as unavoidable. 
“Economic illiteracy,” he warned in 1945, was “the greatest danger of our 
age.”'’ Only when capitalism is replaced by “industrial democracy” (a 
synonym for socialism) could the barriers of poverty and ignorance be 
overcome. With socialism a reality, humankind could then achieve its 
highest goals as “foreseen and emphasized by the socialists culminating 
in the magnificent and apostolic fervor of Karl Marx and the Commu- 
nists.”'* Socialism, however, could not become a reality if schools were 
closed to an open discussion of its merits. 


IV. 


A concluding area of Du Bois’ discussion of democracy is worth 
exploring: his conception of its historical development in the United 
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States. Initially, Du Bois saw grounds for being optimistic about the 
growth of an authentic democracy as he studied and reflected upon 
colonial America, but he became increasingly pessimistic as he learned 
of failed attempts and how opportunities were not realized during the era 
of Reconstruction. Belief that the opportunity for a real and new 
democracy in America gave way to a pessimism that was rooted in what 
he examined and saw around him. Past possibilities were badly squan- 
dered and progress was sometimes reversed, e. g., during the colonial 
period and Reconstruction era. Although political power was largely 
based on property during colonial times, this bond was tenuous because 
land was inexpensive. In addition, Du Bois asserted, black Americans 
could vote in most colonies prior to the American Revolution. As slavery 
and cotton profits expanded, however, the free black laborer became a 
threat to society. To prevent the menace a free black man presented, 
slavery was introduced. The true significance of slavery as seen by Du 
Bois was in its ultimate relation to democracy. If blacks were freed, he 
stated, American democracy would face the dilemma of either extending 
popular rule to all, regardless of race, or else of exerting dictatorial 
control over certain elements.'® 

The Civil War, proclaimed Du Bois, freed blacks, but only tempo- 


rarily. What appeared to be a triumph for democracy was in reality only 
an illusion: 


The price of the disaster of slavery and civil war was the necessity of 
quickly assimilating into American democracy a mass of ignorant 
laborers in whose hands alone for the moment lay the power of preserving 
the ideals of popular government; of overthrowing a slave economy and 
establishing upon it an industry primarily for the profit of its workers. 
It was the price which in the end America refused to pay and today suffers 
for that refusal.” 


After the Civil War concluded, southern planters, Du Bois asserted, 
took advantage of northern industrial paralysis. The planters, joined by 
northern capitalists and poor southern whites, began to nullify a bloom- 
ing labor market in the south by driving the former slaves back toward 
their bonds.”! This planter-industrial oligarchy did, however, support the 
“dictatorship” of the southern labor governments, but only to prevent 
blacks from becoming capitalists. When military support of the federal 
government was withdrawn from Reconstruction governments in 1877, 
black freedom, Du Bois contended, went unprotected leaving “capital” in 
control of “labor.” An “unprecedented exploitation” resulted: 


And the United States, reenforced by the increased political power of the 
South based on disfranchisement of black voters, took its place to 
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reenforce the capitalistic dictatorship of the United States, which 
became the most powerful in the world, and which backed the new 
industrial imperialism and degraded colored labor the world over.” 


According to Du Bois, the “re-enslavement” of African-Americans 
after 1876 killed democracy except “in the hearts of black folk.”” 
Decisions by the United States to enter World Wars I and II, to help 
overthrow the Russian Revolution, to drop atomic bombs on Japan, and 
to refuse recognition of Red China were all consequences stemming from 
the destruction of democracy during Reconstruction. Big business, “by 
depriving the nation of access to the truth and supplying them with lies 
and liars, by stopping free discussion and by making our natural leaders 
of thought afraid to speak” shouldered much of the responsibility for their 
consequent failures.” 

By 1935, the year Black Reconstruction in America was published, Du 
Bois had become cynical about the possibility of any renewed growth of 
democracy in the United States. His cynicism and pessimism were 
further strengthened by the time of the presidential campaign of 1956. By 
then, business interests, he argued, had gained so much control over the 
national political system that Americans had no real choice between 
candidates. Du Bois, therefore, did not vote for either of the major 
presidential candidates; he believed democracy no longer existed in any 
form in America.” In 1959, Du Bois departed for Ghana and an opportu- 
nity to promote democratic ideals as he envisioned them. Disillusion- 
ment with American democracy had become complete. 


Vv. 


In summary, Du Bois’s democratic views were based largely on his 
racial conceptions. His support for genuine democracy and socialism 
apparently sprang from a deep concern for improving social, economic 
and cultural conditions for black America. He believed firmly that if a 
particular minority were designated as inferior, the entire democratic 
structure would be weakened. Accordingly, for democracy to exist there 
could be no tolerance of racial discrimination, poverty, denials of consti- 
tutional liberties, or inequality in educational opportunities. Only when 
everyone is equal in fact could a real democracy exist. 

Initially, Du Bois believed that opportunities for an expanding 
democracy in the United States were abundant. Post Civil War develop- 
ments, however, convinced him that democracy could not survive in any 
nation where there was a philosophy of racial supremacy. Disfranchise- 
ment of black Americans after 1865 left them, he thought, at the mercy 
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of white exploitation. Murder, lynching, and the raping of black women 
were only some of the consequences of placing blacks in political power 
without providing them with the necessary intellectual and economic 
tools. Democracy’s failure during Reconstruction left the gate of Ameri- 
can democracy wide open for future, but no less calamitous, results. 
Eventually, Du Bois revealed his complete alienation from the system of 
racial oppression by becoming a permanent resident of Ghana in 1959. 
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Teaching 
in a Complex System 


Sherrie Reynolds 
Texas Christian University 


Introduction 


In his book, The Children’s Machines, Seymour Papert tells a story 
about time travelers from the past. If the travelers were made up of 
surgeons and teachers, he says, the surgeons would feel lost in medicine 
because of the vast changes which have taken place, but the teachers 
would feel right at home. He suggests that schooling has an immune 
response to change, which he says acts like “any living organism in 
defending itself against a foreign body” (1993, 40). 

We have known for some time that learning is self-organizing and 
self-regulating and yet this knowledge has not changed the way teaching 
occurs. The study of complex systems has led to rich new ways of thinking 
in physics, economics, astronomy, biology, and genetics (Briggs & Peat 
1989; Prigogine & Stengers 1984; Waldrop 1992; Gleick 1987; Schwartz 
& Ogilvy 1979), but it has not changed schooling. In the Foreword to 
Order from Chaos (Prigogine & Stengler 1984), Alvin Toffler described 
the shift in thinking from linear to complex systems: 


..summed up and simplified, they hold that while some parts of the 
universe may operate like machines, these are closed systems, and 
closed systems, at best, form only a small part of the physical universe. 
Most phenomena of interest to us are, in fact, open systems, exchanging 
energy or matter (and, one might add, information) with their environ- 
ment. Surely biological and social systems are open, which means that 
the attempt to understand them in mechanistic terms is doomed to 
failure. (1984 xv) 
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Complex Systems 


A complex system is made up of many independent agents which 
interact with one another in many ways. Waldrop says that complex 
systems, when free to do so, emerge their own forms of self-organization. 
“These complex, self-organizing systems are adaptive in that they don’t 
just passively respond to events the way a rock might roll around in an 
earthquake. They actually try to turn whatever happens to their advan- 
tage” (1992, 11), thus creating new opportunities and possibilities. 

Fleener and Rogers (1999) illuminate the nature of the complexity of 
this subject as they describe Prigogine’s categories of systems: 


Isolated systems do not enter into relationships with other systems and 
therefore exchange neither energy nor matter. Closed systems transfer or 
convert energy. Open systems involve the dynamic process of exchanging 
both energy and matter and are themselves transformative. (1999, 31) 


To understand a complex, open system, one must think about it as a 
whole. It can only be understood in the context of its total behavior, as it 
adapts and changes. Consequently, Waddington argues that 


The question for natural selection is: does the lion catch the antelope and 
eat it, or does the antelope escape? It is quite a second-order question 
whether the lion is successful because it contains some particular form 
of an enzyme or has unusually effective muscles for jumping, or has 
specially efficient nervous coordination. (1971, 18) 


Similarly, in human learning the issue is not whether a child can 
recognize phonemes, but whether s/he can read. Cathy Fosnot (1988) 
describes a study of reading in a large urban school system. In this 
study, the researchers found that children were performing extraordi- 
narily well on intermediate measures of reading such as tests of word 
recognition, so forth. But when they went to the schools they discovered 
that the children could not read. The consequences of dealing with 
complex systems in simple ways are particularly unfortunate in human 
learning. 


Self-organizing Systems and Environment 


Human learning has been conceptualized metaphorically with refer- 
ence to linear, physical systems. Teaching has been called a “delivery 
system,” and treated as if teaching causes learning in the same way that 
a force from a cue stick causes motion in a billiard ball. In general, self- 
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organizing systems relate differently to the environment than do physical 
systems, and the same laws do not apply. 

Causality in a physical system is a transfer of energy. The equivalent 
to causality in human cognition is implication regulated by a need for 
internal coherence. Gregory Bateson says that in the world of explana- 
tion a cause is a difference rather than a force (Bateson 1987). When I kick 
a ball, the force is transferred from my foot to the ball and the ball will 
travel a predictable path and velocity. When I kick a living organism such 
as a dog, the dog’s response is not determined by the transfer of energy 
alone and it is not completely predictable. 

In human thought, environmental perturbations are triggers, not 
causes. Jean Piaget (1995) describes this relationship in his equilibration 
theory. He defines equilibration as “a process that leads from a state near 
equilibrium to a qualitatively different state at equilibrium by way of 
multiple disequilibria and reequilibrations.” The kind of equilibrium 
Piaget is describing here is not a balance. It is a dynamic, steady state. 
He compares it to Waddington’s homeorhesis, which “holds constant a 
trajectory or time-extended course of physiological change” (1985, 4). The 
re-equilibration is not caused by the environment, but by the internal dis- 
equilibration and the subsequent actions of the person. 

Fransisco Varela says that for a self-organizing system, “the environ- 
ment is seen as a source of perturbations independent of the definition of 
the system’s organization and hence intrinsically noninstructive; they 
can trigger, but not determine the course of transformation” (1979, 262). 
The course of the transformation is determined by the structure of the 
system itself. This is, for example, why the experience of hallucination 
and perception are indistinguishable. The nervous system does not 
distinguish between external and internal triggers. 

The relationship between person and environment described by 
Piaget, Bateson, Maturana, and Varela is one in which neither is 
independent of the other and neither is causally linked to the other. A 
connection occurs as a result of the interactions of organism and 
environment. Varela calls this relationship “structural coupling.” 

Traditional views attribute the historical connection between organ- 
ism and environment to an uni-directional influence, the adaptation ofan 
organism to an environment. Structural coupling suggests that the 
relationship is more of a “shared history” (Maturana, 1978, 39). 


implications for Teaching 


Teaching has traditionally been conceptualized as a uni-directional, 
causal influence. In the context of structural coupling, teaching looks 
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quite different. If we took a snapshot of a classroom on a particular day, 
we might see the set of interconnected ideas about a phenomenon. Each 
person’s understanding is in some way connected to this set of ideas. 
Because learning is self-organizing, each student relates to the ideas in 
terms of his/her own internal structure. 

Further, each person is in a particular period with respect to the 
organization of his or her thought. At the moment of this snapshot, some 
will be, in Piaget’s words, equilibrated, some will be disequilibrating, and 
some will be recently reequilibrating. Each of these people will have a 
very different relationship with the curriculum and with each other. 

Each of the people in the classroom is connected in some way to the 
others. If we turn to counseling theory, a field which deals directly with 
change in thought, feelings and behavior, we find that most theories 
include statements about the most effective relationships for creating a 
context for change. These relationships almost all include such elements 
as acceptance and caring for the other person. Even in cognitive behavior 
therapy, which has been a historical holdout on such ideas, at least one 
theorist holds that the relationship between the client and the therapist 
affects the ability of the client to make use of counseling (Corey 1996). 

If this is true of counseling, then I suspect it is true of other learning 
contexts as well. Our classroom is made of people who, at the time of the 
snapshot, are in various kinds of relationships with one another. Some 
are strongly connected to the teacher and/or each other. Some are in 
relationships that are conflicted. Some relationships are weak and some 
are enmeshed. 

This is becoming a very complex picture. It is even more complex 
when we add the less visible connections to family beliefs, personal 
history, culture, and related concerns that each person brings with 
him or her. From a traditional view of teaching these ideas are almost 
overwhelming. Clearly one cannot control such a classroom and one 
cannot guarantee, force, or cause learning to occur. This thought is a 
good starting place. Given that people cannot be controlled, what are 
the conditions that best support their self-organizing, self-regulating 
learning? 


Some Principles that Might Guide Teaching 


@ Other complex dynamic systems create initial conditions and then 
make use of tight feedback loops. Teachers who are careful observers and 
who have a variety of ways of responding to learners can use the same 
approach. 
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@ Students learn from the entire environment, not from a “point,” 
concept, or idea that someone wants them to learn. 


@ Meaning emerges in the act of making sense of things, not in the 
sense made by someone else and “given” to a person. 


@ Other people can be helpful if a student is free to use another 
person’s thought as a spark for their own thought rather than a model for 
what they should think. 


@ The more freedom students have to make choices about with whom 
they interact the more likely it is that they will encounter a person with/ 
from whom they can learn. 


@ The problem in teaching is not how to help children think and 
become more adaptive, but how to remove the obstacles and constraints 
that prevent them from doing so. 


@ It is natural for thought to move through overly-chaotic and overly- 
rigid phases. 


@ The order that moves us out of chaos cannot be imposed or given 
to us. It is the ordering that matters, not the order. 


@ There are not infinite possibilities in the construction of ideas; 
there area relatively few attractors. “As Montaigne believed, and biology 


confirms: One species, one set of basic structures and potentialities” 
(Whyte 1978, 4). 


@ Once we come to understand something new, it may change other, 
related ideas and we may appear to regress temporarily because of it. 


Summary 


We have known for sometime that learning is self-organizing and 
self-regulating. We know that human cognition is a complex, open 
system. These ideas have led to radical changes in other disciplines, but 
in education they have not. Teaching in such a system will not change 
its methods only. The difference between a linear, system of delivery of 
information and a system in which a teacher is a catalyst for organic, 
dynamic, real-time change in an open system is like night and day. I 
have presented one of the components of a model of teaching that 
reflects this different view of learning. Ideally, my thoughts will 
stimulate additional inquiry, experimentation, and reflection on the 
subject and lead to desirable changes in learning and teaching activities 
wherever they occur. 
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Persuasion, Feminism, 


and the New Psychology of Women: 
Anne Elliot’s Constancy, Courage, and Creativity 


Jeannie Sargent Judge 
University of Massachusetts, Lowell 


For the past two decades, few literary critics have looked at Jane 
Austen’s novels without questioning or addressing the issue of her 
feminism. Some readers maintain that Austen is an apologist for the 
conservative values of her era and not a feminist at all; others insist that 
she uses irony to register her opposition to the values of her society and 
its disregard for women’s talents. One of the first critics to focus on 
Austen’s feminism, LeRoy Smith disavows both the claim that Austen is 
a defender of conservative social mores and the claim that Austen is a 
victim whose “open submission” to male dominance conceals her “hidden 
resistance” to it.! Austen, he says, “uses comedy as a means compatible 
with her hopes rather than as a cover for her dismay or as a sign of her 
comfort with the status quo.” She is interested in “both sexes’ acquiring 
self-knowledge and a sympathetic mutual understanding.” 

Most current readers see in Austen’s novels the development of 
feminist views that come to fruition in Persuasion, her last completed 
novel—although, as Laura Mooneyham White admits, “the marriage plot” 
remains a sticking point for many feminists.‘ Speaking of contemporary 
society, White counters that this plot continues its hold on our culture: 


Marriage plots persist, particularly in popular culture, where their 
preeminence in the last decade of the twentieth century, given our 
culture’s well-founded suspicions of marriage, may seem very odd 
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indeed. We must, I think, acknowledge the persistence of a plot that 
currently offends and offer room for explanations of that plot’s persis- 
tence that go beyond the most-traveled ground of critique, that of 
dissatisfaction with particular historical and social practice, toward 
some elementals of human experience.°* 


Looking at the “elementals” of human experience from a psychologist’s 
perspective, Jean Baker Miller sees a way to reconcile the marriage “plot” 
with its feminist critics. She states, “Much of current literature, philoso- 
phy, and social commentary focuses on the lack of human connection in 
all our institutions.”* In Toward a New Psychology of Women, Miller 
proposes that when both men and women apprehend the significance of 
women’s “psychological qualities,” they will use these qualities to resolve 
the “lack of human connection” that characterizes our culture. She 
believes that the subordinate role traditionally assigned to women has 
directed women to develop the strengths that are essential to the growth 
of a society. Consequently, women have learned to recognize emotion, 
to participate sensitively in the development of others, to understand the 
cooperative nature of human existence, and to value cooperation over 
competition in fostering creativity.’ 

Although Miller’s work addresses contemporary issues, her approach 
is historical. Her examination of the ways in which women have 
transformed socially imposed obligations into personal strengths pro- 
vides insights and extrinsic support for those readers who perceive Anne 
Elliot, the protagonist of Persuasion, as a feminist heroine. In Persua- 
sion, Austen creates a heroine whose initial isolation awakens her to her 
emotional strengths and prompts her to direct the drama in which she 
and her former suitor, Captain Frederick Wentworth, renew their love. 
Margaret Kirkham notes that in Persuasion Austen reverses “the role of 
heroine as pupil-improver and of the hero as guardian-guide’”;* but there 
is more than role reversal involved in their reunion: as a couple, Anne and 
Wentworth represent a significant departure from the past. Together, 
they construct a relationship based on the “cooperation and creativity 
necessary for human life and growth.” Moreover, their marriage repre- 
sents a complete dismissal of the narrow social views embraced by the 
pretentious Elliots and their ilk. 

If Anne’s achievement owes something to fate (that is, Louisa 
Musgrove’s accident on the Cobb), it is worth noting that Louisa’s fall 
results from her willful disregard for reasonable caution. Louisa’s 
headstrong insistence on risk-taking can be attributed to the “permanent 
inequality” imposed on women by the dominant group:"° Louisa compen- 
sates for her lack of genuine autonomy by forcing others to submit to her 
whims whenever she has the opportunity. Her momentary triumphs 
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encourage her childish behavior, thereby ensuring her inequality. Anne’s 
eventual success, on the other hand, is primarily the result of her 
intelligent efforts to secure her happiness and her future. These efforts 
do not come easily to a woman reared to obey the rules of family and 
society; in fact, as a girl of nineteen, Anne felt bound by the advice of her 
godmother to reject the suit of Lieutenant Wentworth, even though she 
herself wished to marry him. As a woman of twenty-seven, however, 
Anne has learned to speak for herself. One of Austen’s artistic challenges, 
therefore, is to fashion a protagonist who recognizes her family’s failings, 
a protagonist capable of learning from her past and acting upon her 
knowledge without betraying her own nature. Anne’s actions are based 
on rational judgment wedded to emotional maturity. Austen imposes 
further conditions on her protagonist: Anne will receive no guidance or 
support from her family; unlike Elizabeth Bennett in Pride and Prejudice, 
she will not be the beneficiary of a wise aunt’s counsel; neither will she, 
like Emma, be rescued or relieved of her responsibilities to herself by a 
knightly suitor who anticipates her change of mind—as Austen’s younger 
heroines often are. The protagonist of Persuasion must examine her 
emotions, evaluate her decisions, and establish herself as a person before 
she encourages Wentworth to undertake similar measures. In short, this 
novel brings to life a woman who uses experience to raise her own 
consciousness and who, like the feminists Miller describes, apprehends 
the cooperative nature of creativity even as she alters the boundaries 
imposed on her by her gender and her social class. 


Austen’s society does not automatically preclude felicitous unions. 
There are examples in Persuasion of successful relationships—the 
Harvilles and the Crofts come to mind; even the senior Musgroves seem 
well matched—but Austen’s achievement in this novel is the creation of 
a marriage in which the hero and heroine come together as equals and, 
most significantly, as fully realized adults. Their union anticipates and 
accommodates social change; it acknowledges, openly and approvingly, 
the aspirations of the unlanded, nineteenth-century British middle-class, 
personified by Wentworth. His breaking through class barriers parallels 
Anne’s breaking through gender barriers; the family that they launch will 
contrast tellingly with the self-centered Elliot family, which represents 
the stasis of the moribund gentry. 

When the novel begins, though, Anne Elliot is isolated and underval- 
ued, if not oppressed, by her family. At first, Persuasion promises to be 
the tale of a foolish, indebted father, Sir Walter Elliot, and his eldest 
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daughter, Elizabeth. The ironic narrator, taking her cue from the 
dysfunctional family, focuses on the self-centered Elliots, Walter and 
Elizabeth, and pays only polite attention to Anne. Accordingly, Austen’s 
aesthetic task is to bring Anne out of the shadows. 

Anne’s first venture is to remove herself from the bankrupt atmo- 
sphere of Kellynch-hall. As Howard Babb suggests, “In Sir Walter and 
Elizabeth, feeling seems to have atrophied, but what little remains 
instead of flowing out, circles endlessly about the sense each one has of 
personal superiority.”"' Sir Walter and Elizabeth consider themselves 
impervious to the economics that govern their lives. Walter Elliot, a 
member of the dominant group, has been adversely affected by the 
destructive standards of this group. He bases his alleged superiority on 
the title conferred on the Elliot line one hundred years before his birth; 
his obsession with his title and his sense of pre-eminence render him 
blind to his family’s problems. Vain, callous, and extravagant, he has 
adamantly rejected Anne’s advice that he initiate financial reforms. 
Consequently, his insolvency forces him to vacate Kellynch-hall, the 
ancestral home. 

Elizabeth Elliot, too much like her father, has inherited his insuffer- 
able ego as well as his handsome mien. Ignoring Anne altogether, 
Elizabeth becomes a prime example of the “subordinate” who tries to 
attain parity with the dominant group through “imitation.” After her 
mother’s death, Elizabeth assumed a visible role in the household. She 
expected to marry her father’s heir and maintain her prominence. 
Elizabeth’s pursuit of William Elliot was a means to continue her life as 
an Elliot—as the true heir—for her role model was her father, not her 
mother. As Lady Russell reminds us, Anne is more like her mother than 
either Elizabeth or Mary is. Furthermore, Elizabeth’s treatment of Anne 
violates a principle sacred to Austen: women—sisters in particular— 
should not only help one another to choose husbands judiciously, but they 
should also provide the counsel that society frequently withholds. Sisters 
should be confidantes not competitors. 

Smith’s description of competition among some female characters in 
Austen’s novels corresponds closely to Miller’s analysis of the conduct of 
subordinates in contemporary society. Smith claims: 


Frequently the female victims in patriarchy become accomplices of their 
masters in defending what they perceive are benefits they have been 
given, have won or can obtain: for example, the Bingley sisters, the 
Bertram sisters and the female society at Bath in Persuasion. Other 
women become their rivals, and much of their emotional satisfaction 
derives from achieving an ascendancy over their own sex. Their conduct 
suggests the self-hatred frequently encountered in an allegedly inferior 
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group, as they pursue the approval of those who possess power and 
prestige.'® 


We should note that the sisters mentioned here by Smith do not compete 
with each other; and, although both Henrietta and Louisa Musgrove find 
Wentworth a compelling figure, they soon work things out between 
them. Therefore, Elizabeth Elliot is an exception. Even though she does 
not consciously recognize her position as a subordinate, her selection of 
Mrs. Clay as acompanion suggests that she perceives Anne as arival. Her 
promotion of Mrs. Clay above Anne represents yet another misguided 
attempt at superiority, and it is as poor and uninformed a choice as her 
single-minded interest in her father’s heir is. 

While she enjoys the social privileges accorded to women of the upper 
class during her father’s lifetime, Elizabeth is prohibited by gender from 
inheriting her father’s estate. Thus— unable to imagine any alternatives 
and unwilling to adopt them should someone suggest any— from her 
adolescent days forward, Elizabeth has regarded William Walter Elliot, 
the cousin destined to inherit Kellynch-hall, as her future husband. When 
he rejected her and married another woman, that possibility eluded her; 
but she refused to entertain another match. Now that William Elliot is 
a widower, Elizabeth resumes her pursuit, not because she ever had any 
genuine feelings for the heir but because he is her only target. In Miller’s 
terms, Elizabeth’s attitude appears to be a “mechanism” devised to 
alleviate her sense of powerlessness. Miller explains, “One way of 
describing all psychological problems might be to say that people believe 
they can be safe and satisfied only if they complete and can force others 
to complete a certain picture of what they need.”"* 

Elizabeth’s renewed interest in her cousin is evidence of her obses- 
sion with the picture of herself as mistress of Kellynch. She has never 
made any attempt to examine her motives, nor does she bother to 
consider the man she hopes to wed as a person. Her refusal to seek self- 
knowledge or to exercise rational judgment leads to her severe disap- 
pointments, while her defeat demonstrates Austen’s commitment to the 
tenets of feminism. Thematically, Elizabeth proves a foil to Anne whose 
friendship with her widowed, former classmate, Mrs. Smith, is sincere 
and well placed, just as her rekindled interest in her former suitor, 
Wentworth, is informed and heartfelt. 

Like Elizabeth, Louisa Musgrove, who devotes herself to the pursuit 
of Wentworth for a time, is also a foil for Anne. Louisa is nineteen years 
old when Captain Wentworth’s arrival at Uppercross precipitates the 
youthful flutterings she confuses with love. Anne, too, was nineteen 
when she first met Wentworth, but the similarity ends there. Unlike 
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Anne, Louisa is impetuous and obstinate; she listens to her heart and not 
her head. She mistakenly believes she is firm-minded, independent, and 
a natural leader. In her efforts to secure his admiration, Louisa assures 
Wentworth that she is much more spirited than her tractable sister, 
Henrietta; and Wentworth is sufficiently charmed by her youth, determi- 
nation, and attention to listen to her. 

On the surface, Louisa does appear to possess the strengths of the 
dominant group rather than the traits that Miller ascribes to the 
subordinate group, such as “submissiveness, passivity, docility, depen- 
dency, lack of initiative, inability to act, to decide, to think, and the like.”” 
Miller adds that “[iln general, this cluster includes qualities more 
characteristic of children than adults—immaturity, weakness, and help- 
lessness.”'® While these characteristics do not seem to apply to Louisa, a 
closer study of her behavior reveals the fitness of the terms. In fact, 
Louisa’s appeal to Wentworth is that ofa precocious, flirtatious child who 
craves attention and approval. 

The incident on the Cobb occurs because she behaves immaturely; 
her determination to jump represents her attempt to exert power over 
Wentworth: if she jumps, he must catch her. The situation itself points 
to the discernible discrepancy between what Louisa says she is and what 
she is, for the truth is that Louisa has not yet been tested by adversity 
or ethical questions. Indeed, during her recovery, she accepts the 
company of Captain Benwick and agrees to marry him. This event also 
teaches Wentworth “to distinguish between the steadiness of principle 
and the obstinacy of self-will, between the darings of heedlessness and 
the resolution of a collected mind.”"’ Steadiness of will and the resolu- 
tions of a collected mind represent two important criteria for a feminist 
heroine in Austen’s canon, but for Wentworth they do not atone for 
Anne’s earlier refusal of his proposal. He still harbors resentment 
toward her for her decision. 

To give Anne the credit she deserves for re-appropriating her future, 
readers must acknowledge Wentworth’s anger and pain. Anne’s reserve 
in his presence when he returns to the area is warranted because of his 
coldness toward her; her reserve is sustained because of his apparent 
interest in Louisa. As the narrator informs us: 


He had...never seen a woman...whom he thought[Anne’s] equal; but...he 
had no desire of meeting her again. Her power with him was gone 
forever.... He had a heart for either of the Miss Musgroves, if they could 
catch it; a heart, in short, for any pleasing young woman who came his 
way, excepting Anne Elliot.'* 


The narrator’s irony reveals a man who is struggling with his true 
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feelings. Austen’s task as a feminist novelist is to bring Wentworth to an 
honest assessment of the emotions he wishes to suppress and to 
reconsider Anne’s position. As one reader, Claudia Johnson, aptly 
observes: “In another kind of novel by another kind of novelist, Anne’s 
initial hesitation would strike Wentworth and us alike as exemplary....”!° 

Wentworth is not a finished product when the novel begins. His 
career and his finances are in place, but his emotional development is 
incomplete. That he is not idealized, that he holds contradictory opinions 
about women and women’s place in society, that he is angry, confused, 
and forced to confront his conflicting emotions make him credible as the 
hero of a feminist work written by a major novelist. Johnson’s description 
of him acknowledges the complexity of his character: 


Wentworth’s contempt for what he perceives as Anne’s failure to be 
decided, forward, and strong thus implicates and dissents from an already 
firmly established and widely available tradition of debate about women’s 
manners...he is caught within highly charged tensions about women’s 
manners, and his description of the ideal woman is oxymoronic, because 
however much he may desire “strength” in women, he considers it essen- 
tially inconsistent with the sweetness he also exacts.” 


He will not acquire equanimity with ease because a recurrent theme in 
this novel is that rational judgment, formed by weighing the claims of 
emotion and intellect, is a learned skill rather than a gender trait. 


In Persuasion Austen achieves stylistic as well as thematic advances 
that support her feminist vision of a marital union founded on emotional 
parity and equal partnership. Austen begins by dramatizing the signifi- 
cance of Anne’s self-awareness through techniques that that she has 
mastered in earlier works: that is, she juxtaposes contrasting and 
complementary characters, and she develops the psychological dimen- 
sions of the settings.”’ To emphasize Wentworth’s development, she 
breaks narrative ground by introducing a dual perspective of crucial 
events. This perspective is the narrative equivalent of arranging two sets 
on a single stage: on set one, the audience witnesses Wentworth engaged 
in dramatic action. We see the event through his eyes, but we evaluate 
the meaning of the action through the consciousness of Anne, a tempo- 
rary outsider situated on set two. (In many respects, Austen’s narrative 
form anticipates the visual experience afforded by the cinematic use of a 
split screen: it allows the viewer to witness the consciousness raising of 
both characters simultaneously.) 
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As Wentworth acquires importance within the Musgroves’ family 
circle, Anne remains on the second set, observing Wentworth and 
pondering the meaning of his conduct. Meanwhile, Wentworth collects 
and stores information about Anne. Later, when Anne assumes promi- 
nence in Bath, Wentworth appears on the second set and tries to discover 
his place in her world. In the early chapters, Anne, demonstrating the 
strengths Miller attributes to women, respects Wentworth’s feelings and 
is sensitive to his emotional turmoil— even if she cannot always account 
for it. Wentworth, therefore, must develop a concordant sensitivity to 
Anne’s emotions before a marriage of equals can proceed. 

Austen’s approach is epistemological. Anne and Wentworth learn to 
become critical readers of each other. If Anne proves more adept at 
reading signs, her ability reflects her membership in the subordinate 
group. According to Miller, women are more “attuned” to reading many 
small signals, both verbal and nonverbal, “because their acceptance by 
the dominant group is frequently determined by this facility.”” Miller also 
claims that women have acquired many skills associated with contempo- 
rary psychoanalysis, particularly the ability to probe “the basic emotional 
connections between an individual and other people.”” 

Anne’s receptivity to small signs and signals—that is her ability to 
perceive emotional connections—manifests itself on two important 
occasions: the walk to Winthrop and the trip to Lyme. En route to 
Winthrop, Anne overhears a conversation between Wentworth and 
Louisa in which Wentworth praises Louisa’s decisiveness. Offering her 
the example of the hazelnut that has “outlived all the storms of autumn,” 
he urges Louisa to remain firm and unyielding.* He proclaims, “My first 
wish for all, whom | am interested in, is that they should be firm. If Louisa 
Musgrove would be beautiful and happy in her November of life, she will 
cherish all her present powers of mind.””° 

The audience—“hearing” this information through Anne, who is 
sitting on the other side of the hedge-row (on set two)—notes the irony 
in this declaration, for only Anne is equal to the tribute. Louisa has yet 
to weather a single storm. What Wentworth erroneously perceives as 
strength of mind in Louisa soon proves to be mere stubbornness. 
Although Wentworth’s sermon was not intended for her ears, Anne 
recognizes the criticism of her character implicit in his remarks. She also 
hears Louisa tell Wentworth that Charles Musgrove married Mary Elliot 
only after Anne had refused him. When Wentworth pursues this topic, 
Anne detects his pain as well as his interest in her through the tone of his 
voice: “...there had been just that degree of feeling and curiosity about her 
in his manner, which must give her extreme agitation.” 

For Wentworth, this detail about Anne’s refusal is significant. Louisa 
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has inadvertently aroused his curiosity. Knowing that Lady Russell 
would never have opposed this connection, he understands that the 
decision must have been entirely Anne’s. As he confesses later: “I could 
never doubt that you would be loved and sought by others, but I knew to 
a certainty that you had refused one man at least, of better pretensions 
than myself: and I could not help often saying, ‘Was this for me?””’ 

The dual perspectives on this scene near Winthrop reveal the 
emotional distances still to be traveled by the protagonists. Wentworth 
attends to the factual information provided by Louisa. Even though he is 
satisfied by Anne’s rejection of Charles Musgrove’s proposal, his reaction 
is self-involved. Anne, on the other hand, responds primarily to his pain 
and anger—she hears in his voice how much he once cared for her and 
how hurt he was by her refusal of his offer—and her love for him grows 
even as her hopes diminish, for this trip to Winthrop has reunited 
Henrietta with Charles Hayter, clearing the way for Louisa to secure 
Wentworth as her own. The experience at the hedge-row corresponds to 
Miller’s claim that women engaged in the struggle to understand 
emotions “often” hear “much more than the overtly stated” and go 
“through a more complex processing of information” than men do in 
similar circumstances.” 

The visit to Lyme, which follows the incident at Winthrop by a few 
days, demands a more sophisticated set of readings on the part of both 
principals. At Lyme, Anne cannot reconcile the tone with the substance 
of Wentworth’s comments; hence, she cannot evaluate “the various 
feelings of his soul.”*® The signals he sends are unclear. First, she senses 
the anxiety he suffers after Louisa’s terrible accident, as she hears him 
use her given name to proclaim her value: “...if Anne will stay [to nurse 
Louisa], no one so proper, so capable as Anne!”*° Wentworth’s tribute to 
herclearheadedness, albeit gratifying, does not approximate a profession 
of love. Anne understands this; moreover, his visible distress upon 
discovering that Mary, not Anne, will attend Louisa reminds Anne that 
his attention to her was based on his concern for Louisa. 

When Anne recovers her composure, she considers the possibility 
that Wentworth’s anxiety may be intensified by his fear that he encour- 
aged Louisa’s impetuosity: 


Anne wondered whether it ever occurred to him now, to question the 
justness of his own previous opinion as to the universal felicity and 
advantages of firmness of character.... She thought it could scarcely 
escape him to feel, that a persuadable temper might sometimes be as 
much in favour of happiness as a resolute character.*! 


Anne’s reflection is crucial to Austen’s feminist aesthetics. It illustrates 
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the rational operation of the female mind, demonstrating that sense and 
sensibility are not the properties of one sex or the other, nor are they 
mutually exclusive traits. It also shows the generous nature of Anne’s 
love: although Anne believes that Wentworth’s opinion of Louisa is 
misguided, perfection in him is not a condition of her love. Further, the 
tentativeness in Anne’s reading of Wentworth’s remarks helps to estab- 
lish him as a dynamic character whose motives deserve a thoughtful 
examination. The emotional turmoil he is experiencing accounts for the 
mixed signals that he sends and she receives. 

Just as Anne’s readings fulfill Austen’s purposes, Anne’s immediate 
response, followed by her analytic reflection upon the words of another, 
corresponds to Miller’s theory that women function on two levels, the 
socially imposed and the internally developed.* Anne agrees to assume 
the traditional, or socially imposed, role of caregiver; and, more relevant 
to her emotional state, she internally assumes the role of psychoanalyst 
as she endeavors to clarify her relationship to Wentworth. She volun- 
teers to nurse Louisa, but when she is delegated a less fulfilling duty — 
that of ministering to Louisa’s anxious parents at Uppercross—she still 
experiences the “satisfaction of knowing herself useful there.”* It is 
important to note that Anne does not undervalue her services: their 
merit does not depend upon the approbation of others. Her quiet 
confidence in her usefulness establishes her as a person who knows her 
worth. In her role as psychoanalyst, Anne studies Wentworth’s instinc- 
tive response to Louisa’s situation carefully, finding some pleasure in the 
discovery that his respect for her has overcome the bitterness she once 
detected in his voice. 

When Anne returns to her relatives at Bath, this discovery sustains 
her. She finds herself prepared to stand up to her solipsistic father and 
sister, to establish her own social life, and to plan a future. Her distance 
from Lady Russell, whom she loves, has also proved beneficial. Having 
long realized that her godmother’s objections to Wentworth’s suit were 
misconceived, however well-intentioned, she revives her hope for a 
reconciliation with Wentworth as soon as she learns that Louisa has 
settled her affections on Captain Benwick. Anne’s psychological develop- 
ment permits her to take the initiative when she sees Wentworth at Lady 
Dalrymple’s concert. Approaching him, she offers a conciliatory gesture: 


...and making yet a little advance, she instantly spoke. He was preparing 
only to bow and pass on, but her gentle "How do you do?” brought him out 
of the straight line to stand near her, and make inquiries in return, in 
spite of the formidable father and sister in the background.™ 


This meeting does not lead to an immediate resumption of their courtship 
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because in Bath their situations are reversed. Wentworth, happily liber- 
ated from his association with Louisa, must cope with Anne’s popularity, 
now that Cousin Elliot has indicated that he is romantically inclined toward 
Anne. Consequently, Wentworth becomes the outsider (again) in a world 
“mediated through a variety of rival claims on the protagonists.”* 

In Bath, Captain Wentworth waits tensely on the second set for the 
drama between Cousin Elliot and Anne to unfold. This complication is not 
a penance for his pride, his misjudgment of Anne, or his injudicious 
attentions to Louisa; its purpose is to allow him to focus on Anne as a 
woman of principle. Witnessing her lack of interest in the handsome, 
socially prominent cousin who charms her family and who could presum- 
ably provide Anne with wealth, material comfort, and a title, Wentworth 
grasps emotionally and intellectually what he had merely sensed before: 
Anne could never marry a man she did not love. This time spent in Bath 
encourages Wentworth to reach his full potential as a worthy partner for 
Anne. If he and Anne are to create an environment of cooperation, then 
he is obliged to appreciate her values and the depth of her feelings as 
thoroughly as she understands and honors his. It is not enough that they 
simply dismiss the past and fall in love again. He must not only come to 
terms with the decision she made at nineteen, but he must also respect 
the appropriateness of her behavior. 

Anne enables him to do this when in her stirring conversation with 
Captain Harville, she defends women’s constancy within earshot of 
Wentworth who, she senses, is attending to the intense excitement in her 
voice. Although she has not staged this scene artfully, she does not 
hesitate to take advantage of the moment. Noting the significance of the 
exchange, Kirkham observes: “No other Austen heroine is shown as 
putting forth a feminist argument so plainly, and she does it not within 
the confines of a family, to a brother or a sister, but conversing as a 
friendly co-equal with one of Wentworth’s brother-officers.”** 

Deeply touched, Wentworth attends to her voice as closely as she 
once listened to his when he spoke to Louisa near Winthrop. Anne’s 
declaration, “All the privilege I claim for my own sex (it is not a very 
enviable one, you need not covet it) is that of loving longest when 
existence or when hope is gone,”*’ moves Wentworth to write his 
impassioned proposal, which she accepts. 

Like many couples, Anne and Wentworth began their relationship 
with simple attraction, as the narrator wryly observes: 


He was, at that time, a remarkably fine young man, with a great deal of 
intelligence, spirit and brilliancy; and Anne, a remarkably pretty girl, 
with gentleness, modesty, taste, and feeling. Half the sum of attraction, 
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on either side, might have been enough, for he had nothing to do, and she 
had hardly anybody to love.** 


This is not enough for Austen in Persuasion, however, because her 
mature vision of the world demands more assurance of success than 
happy accidents. Austen treats young love with gentle irony because she 
prefers the advantages of maturity and equality—advantages Anne’s 
mother did not have when she made the infelicitous choice to wed Sir 
Walter. Anne and Wentworth are “more exquisitely happy, perhaps, in 
their reunion, than when it had first been projected; more tender, more 
tried, more fixed in a knowledge of each other’s character, truth, and 
attachment; more equal to act, more justified in acting.”** We may note 
that the “perhaps” here is applied to their happiness; there are no 
qualifiers attached to their equality. Miller’s assessment of fulfilling 
relationships requires similar insight: “Women often go on to create 
enhancing relationships, but if their goal is to secure the relationship 
first, they usually cannot find the beginning path.”*° 

Speaking about Anne's defense of her obedience to her godmother— 
choosing not to marry Wentworth when she was nineteen— Kirkham 
points to a similar argument made by Mary Wollstonecraft, a woman 
whose feminist credentials are seldom challenged. Wollstonecraft, she 
says, “attacks parental tyranny,” but claims that a loving parent has the 
right and obligation to give advice that “demands serious consideration.”"' 
Kirkham quotes Wollstonecraft’s position that a son under the age of 
twenty-one “ought not to marry” against a parent’s objection.” In light 
of Wollstonecraft’s views, Anne’s decision cannot be called, as D.W. 
Harding claims, “a lapse from her own standard, in letting worldly 
prudence outweigh love and true esteem for personal qualities.” 

During the years of her separation from Wentworth, Anne develops 
further the talents that, according to Miller, women as well as men must 
learn to apprehend as strengths if they hope to achieve equality and build 
enduring relationships. Anne’s self-determination allows her to avoid 
exchanging the “temporary inequality” of a child in her father’s house for 
the “permanent inequality” of a wife in her husband’s house.** Moreover, 
as Alistair Duckworth points out, “uniquely among Austen heroines, 
Anne [does not] return to the stable and rooted existence of the land.”* 
Because Wentworth has no ancestral property, the marriage requires no 
transferal to “his” residence: as a couple, they will establish their 
residence together wherever that may be. 
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IV. 


Looking at Persuasion in light of Miller’s work invites contemporary 
readers to re-evaluate the wisdom of Jane Austen’s feminism and to 
consider that twentieth-first-century readers should not attempt to 
impose more rigid standards on a nineteenth-century work than we 
would impose on our own society. It allows us to appreciate Anne Elliot’s 
psychological development along with the constancy of her heart; fur- 
ther, it also disposes contemporary readers of Austen to view the 
shortsightedness of Louisa, Lady Russell, and Mary Musgrove in relation 
to their cultural limitations. Persuasion also makes a case for the 
cooperation of both sexes in constructing a more forgiving society, and for 
establishing “human connections” within families as well as within 
society’s institutions. 

Austen’s evenhanded treatment of male and female characters in this 
novel is noteworthy. Anne and Wentworth must look to the marriage of 
Admiral and Mrs. Croft for a suitable (though still insufficient) model, for 
there are few examples of happy wives and husbands in literature. Anne, 
speaking playfully for Austen here, concedes that women may possess “a 
little bias towards our own sex,”“* but she explains to Captain Harville, 
who has anticipated that she will claim that most arguments against 
women’s constancy have been written by men: 


“Perhaps I shall. —Yes, yes, if you please, no reference to examples in 
books. Men have had every advantage of us in telling their own story. 
Education has been theirs in so much higher a degree; the pen has been 
in their hands. I will not allow books to prove anything.”“’ 


In Persuasion, Jocelyn Harris insists, “Austen revisions the entire 
history of western culture when she denies its traditional assumptions 
that women are vain, inconstant, necessarily mute, ignorant, and 
unequal”;* and in support of feminist readings, she declares that “femi- 
nist critics foreground the woman author to insist on her agency and 
power in the face of historically constructed gender.”** Jane Austen, she 
adds, also deconstructs most thoroughly, in Persuasion, our modern 
‘triple bogey’ of gender, class, and power.” 

In the hundred and eighty years since Persuasion was published 
posthumously, women in great numbers have begun to tell their stories. 
If they have been discouraged by the lack of social progress, they have 
been urged by scholars in diverse fields to recognize their strengths and 
forge ahead with “the intense, emotionally connected cooperation and 
creativity necessary for human life and growth.”*! 
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Music 
and the Education of Anger’ 


Dylan Clark 
University of Colorado 


The mosh pit: a vortex of sweaty bodies, anger, and joy, all swirling 
and colliding to the rhythm of the beat. Most often the mosh pit 
accompanies performances of “hard” music, such as punk and heavy 
metal: musical genres which play fast and loud, and which sometimes 
draw upon anger. Some have suggested that the mosh pit and the musics 
which inspire it can be breeding grounds for hatred and White suprema- 
cist ideas (Lakes 1999). But a close examination of these musics suggests 
that racist recruitment is an increasingly rare outcome of hard popular 
music. Indeed, in the case of contemporary punk music, quite the 
opposite type of education is at work. 

Those educators who seek to promote tolerance and social values 
must recognize two crucial factors in young people’s use of hard musics: 
(a) hard music offers a wide range of ideological positions, even within the 
same musical genre, and (b) young consumers of music are often critical 
of or indifferent to the politics of the music they listen to. Moreover, how 
students respond to the ideological content of music is strongly influenced 
by their own values and those of their parents, community, and teachers. 

To some observers, punk rock, heavy metal, and Nazi-skinhead 
cultures may appear as part of a continuum of hatred, but a closer look 
reveals only the slightest phenotypic similarities. In seeking to under- 
stand White? supremacism as it relates to musical-social genres, it is first 
necessary to historicize the genres themselves. A brief genealogy of punk 
can help allay confusion about this complex subculture.* From its onset 
in the 1970s, punk was a movement staunchly opposed to the dominant 
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culture and to the status quo; opposed, therefore, to the products and 
power of corporate capitalism. In its early days, like so many subcultures 
before it, punk articulated its dissent partly through styles that trans- 
gressed social norms, styles which could alarm the bourgeoisie. One 
adornment, popularized by Sid Vicious, bass player of the Sex Pistols, was 
the swastika—a symbol capable of offending almost everyone.* 

By the early 1980s, punk was abandoned by the music industry, and 
it largely disappeared from the public eye. In the ever-accelerated cycle 
of subcultural style, the punk fad—as it was commercially interpreted — 
was quickly supplanted by other musics. Punk was popularly left for dead. 
But punk had never really died, nor had it ever really become a teenage 
trend: the core of the subculture simmered underground, well below the 
radar of the mass media. In the 1980s this core grew into several main 
strands: American and Canadian hardcore punk (which continued to use 
the symbols and musical style of commercial punk), something that 
might be called grunge, Oi, and lastly, the ostracized racist (or Nazi) 
White skinheads.°® 

Over the years, racist skinheads have been no match for the fury of 
anti-racists in the subculture. Even at their apex , neo-Nazi punks were 
marginal and were severely ostracized by other punks.® Yet for the 
greater punk scene, the proximity of neo-Nazis provoked a subcultural 
identity crisis during the 1980s, wherein punks discussed what was the 
essence of punk. The costumes and sound of punk rock had been 
commodified, and these looks and sounds were easily borrowed by people 
who donned the punk uniform and espoused racial hatreds, sexism, and 
violence. In the dialogue which followed (which left behind a rich material 
culture of zines, art, and music), punks all but excommunicated White 
supremacists from their ranks’ and increasingly came to define them- 
selves as anarchists; those who reject social hierarchies based on race, 
sexuality, sex, or creed, and those who tend to reject authority. 

Richard Lakes shows that racist musicians have the potential to 
convert anger into human hatreds, but the inverse is true as well. Racists 
were often diverted to progressive and anarchist politics through the 
punk music and subculture. While neo-Nazis offered answers for young 
Whites’ malaise, so too did anarchist punks: punks have long argued that 
boredom, economic hardships, and alienation—things troubling many 
young people—stem from corporate capitalism, racism, and state oppres- 
sion; from people dominating one another. In the punk marketplace of 
ideas, anarchist ideals won out. Anarcho-punk bands such as 
Chumbawamba and Fugazi have enormous popularity and have sold 
millions of recordings, while White supremacist bands such as Screw- 
driver are isolated and condemned to obscurity. Punk subcultures, from 
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Vancouver to Pensacola, are among the most outspoken proponents of an 
egalitarian society. 

Lakes’ point that the energies in slam dancing and mosh pits can be 
recruited for nefarious politics is belied by many other possibilities that 
are at play in the frenzied mix of bodies. Leslie Roman’s work (1988), for 
example, shows that women who slam dance do so for a variety of reasons 
and take from the dance a variety of conclusions. The mosh pit can be a 
joyous affair, even euphoric, in its release of energy and in its intense 
sociality among strangers. The punk mosh pit is a microcosm of punk 
itself: frightening to outsiders, apparently full of anger and chaos, but 
actually sociable and cooperative, usually carried out both in the name of 
fun and in the spirit of an egalitarian society. 

Because the sociable aspects of mosh pits, punk rock, and heavy metal 
elude many observers, we are reminded of the importance of ethnography 
in studying youth subcultures. So too, we are reminded of the agency of 
consumers of popular culture; a point which has been forcefully made by 
countless scholars of popular culture, none more so than John Fiske (1989: 
28): “the meanings of commodities do not lie in themselves as objects, and 
are not determined by their conditions of production or distribution, but are 
produced finally by the way they are consumed.” 

Richard Lakes’ caution—that suburban angst and economic malaise 
can be channeled into racist sentiments—is well-worth remembering. 
But punks themselves have become virulently anti-racist: in their zines, 
music, and conversations, punks are proselytizing quite another mes- 
sage. Among all subcultures, punk is among the most committed to anti- 
racist ideals. Anger, as such, has been directed at the “System,” (the 
powers-that-be) which is characterized by punks as sexist, homophobic, 
racist and ecocidal. Thus, at the turn of the millennium, the very 
definition of punk culture—that it is anti-hierarchical, non-violent, 
cooperative, and self-sustaining—is the antithesis of violent racism. 

Lakes errs in conflating a variety of subcultures from different times 
and places. Byinadvertently fusing “heavy metal,” “punk,” and “skinheads,” 
Lakes’ essay conflates these groups and also makes each appear 
synchronic. These socio-musical genres are not only distinct from one 
another, each houses a great diversity of bands and fans. In terms of 
ideological orientation, heavy metal, for example, ranges from the leftist 
lyrics of bands such as Metallica and Sepultera to the thinly veiled racism 
of Guns N’ Roses.®* Indeed, the insidious racism of major-label artists such 
as Guns N’ Roses and the neo-Nazism of obscure bands such as Screw- 
driver is cause for alarm. But White supremacist music is a generally a 
pariah of the music industry, untouched by major labels, MTV, and 
commercial radio. 
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Often ignored by educators is the routine misogyny and homophobia 
which saturate the musical marketplace, as exemplifed by pop stars such 
as Eminem, an artist who sings of hating and killing women and of killing 
homosexuals (Boehlert 2000).° But even these attitudes, no matter how 
cruel, can only be understood in the context of their usage. As educators 
well know, young people are never the passive recipients of all that they 
see and hear. They resist, reinterpret, and ignore much of the informa- 
tion that approaches them. From television to the classroom and on to 
heavy metal music, young people filter what they receive. Indeed, 
learning to do sois acrucial task of living in the so-called Information Age. 
And that is precisely where educators must play a role: not in censorship 
or alarm, not in fear of mosh pits, but in providing students with the 
intellectual tools to understand, critique, and improve the world them- 
selves. 
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Notes 


1. This essay is an attempt to complement and correct parts of Richard Lakes’ 
“Mosh Pit Politics: The Subcultural Style of Punk Rage” which appeared in 
this journal (Lakes 1999). 

2. In my work, I prefer to capitalize “White” as an ethnic term, so as to denaturalize 
it, and highlight its “ethnic” status, somewhat like, for example, Chicano or 
African-American. Whiteness is used here as a social construction, peculiar 
to the United States, with a very real membership and very real powers. A 
growing movement in punk, beginning in the 1990s, attempts to reject and 
disempower Whiteness, partly by calling attention to its unmarked, every- 
day power in many Western societies. 

3. One difficulty posed by punk research is the discontinuity in the subculture 
itself. Thus, writings on punk from the 1970s (cf. Hebdige 1979), 1980s (cf. 
Laing 1985) and 1990s (cf. Leblanc 1999) address divergent parts of the punk 
family tree. See O’Hara 1999 for a definitive look at the history of punk 
subcultures. 

4. While many saw ignorance and stupidity in Vicious’ use of the swastika, others 

saw opportunity. Indeed England’s National Front, a neo-fascist political 
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party, began to vie with punk musicians for the ear of alienated White working 
class youths. In England (and later, in North America), neo-fascists tried to 
channel the anger of young Whites into a racialized anger that could be 
steered toward brown-skinned countrymen. But, the National Front and neo- 
fascism waned, both because Margaret Thatcher coépted their politics 
(Marcus 1989: 117) and because the punk style began to vanish almost as 
quickly as it had begun, as teenagers moved onto the next trend (Harron 
1988). See Marcus 1989 and Shank 1994 for a discussion of punk negation 
and use of Nazi accoutrements. 

5. Significantly, punk was also becoming an international movement. 

6. Punk fans and punk bands have regularly incited violence against Nazi- 
skinheads who appear at concerts, cleansing the scene of racism, to make it 
open to all. To wear a swastika among punks is to risk one’s own safety: in 
a mostly peaceful subculture, few sights are more likely to invoke violence. 

7. What remains, as punks are quick to point out, is internalized racism; the 
racism that one learns and has difficulty unlearning. The punk subculture is 
stillinfused with unconscious forms of racism (Nguyen 1999). Most punks are 
committed, at least in theory, to critically examining their own racism and 
making the world a less racist place. 

8. Oddly, Lakes mentions the metal band GWAR, never known as a racist band. 
In fact, as All Music Guide says of the band, “GWAR (an acronym for God What 
an Awful Racket) is thrash metal’s answer to the more mainstream satire 
of Spinal Tap. Gory, sexually perverse, and scatological in the extreme, 
GWAR was formed at Virginia Commonwealth University in Richmond as 
an experiment in marketing strategy by several musicians, art students, and 
dancers.” (Huey 2000); “...GWAR is never genuinely scary, but rather humor- 
ous and goofy.... The whole thing is very tongue-in-cheek, and in fact, GWAR 
never intended to be anything more than a parody of thrash and death metal. 
But ironically, some headbangers actually took it seriously....” (Henderson 
2000). GWAR, in short, is something of a joke, to itself and to some of its fans, 
and not a vehicle for fascist ideology. Heavy metal can often be characterized 
as a vehicle for teenage-male angst. See Walser 1993 for an outstanding and 
comprehensive discussion of this musical genre. 

9. This celebrity has been celebrated by many of the most prominent institutions 
in mass media such as Newsweek. See Boehlert 2000. 

10. Thanks to David Muggleton for suggesting some of these sources on the 
Subcultural-Styles listserv. 
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Book Review 
Practicing What He Preaches: 

Walter Feinberg 

and Common Schools/Uncommon Identities 


Reviewed by Nancy J. Cunningham 
University of Louisville 


In Common Schools/Uncommon Identities: National Unity and 
Cultural Difference, Walter Feinberg reconciles a number of opposing 
viewpoints about the role of multiculturalism in public education in order 
to “provide a vision of public schools and national identity that allows for 
both the development of unifying national sentiments and the recogni- 
tion of cultural differences.”' As an academically-trained psychologist 
with twenty-some years educating primarily community-based counsel- 
ing professionals (and with not a course in educational philosophy in my 
background), reading Feinberg was a challenging and enlightening 
experience. At first read, I felt much like many children who enter school 
for the first time: the terrain, language, and rules for navigation were 
largely unfamiliar and maybe just a little bit threatening. Fortunately, 
Feinberg proved to be a patient, open-minded, and thorough teacher. 
In her review of Common Schools/Uncommon Identities for the 
Harvard Educational Review, Stewart? describes Feinberg’s use of the 
deliberative method to explore the scope of possible solutions to this - 
important and hotly debated curriculum issue. According to Stewart, 
Feinberg’s thorough and considerate analysis “moves beyond the simplis- 
tic definitions of national and cultural identity to construct new mean- 
ings” that are relevant for today’s world.* Perhaps more importantly, 
Feinberg offers his thoughtful and open-minded discourse as a model for 
the thoughtful and open-minded discourse that he proposes as the basis 
for multicultural education in a modern democratic society. Given his 
view of people and cultural communities as evolving entities, Feinberg 
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defines the public school’s role in preparing citizens in much this same 
evolutionary way. “Sharing a national identity with people who are 
culturally different involves a mutual search for the terms under which 
we can live together and flourish both within and across our different 
communities. Citizenship education in a liberal, multicultural society 
involves developing a commitment to this mutual search and the skills 
needed to carry it out. The goal is to identify, preserve, and invent the 
communal conditions that are required for the growth and development 
of all citizens, including those whose backgrounds and cultural commit- 
ments will continue to differ from our own.” 

Feinberg’s discussions of change and perspective, two concepts that 
are key to his discourse, are thought provoking. Not surprisingly, I found 
his views to be consistent with my own professional beliefs, developed 
first through working in treatment with youth with problem behaviors 
and then moving on, later in my career, to approach problem behaviors 
through the perspective of prevention and the promotion of healthy 
psychological development in youth. In my professional field of counsel- 
ing, we believe that people can engage in planned change. Of course, 
development and growth are a natural part of being; however, profes- 
sional change agents such as counselors and teachers attempt to direct 
this development through the influence of both the explicit content that 
we promote and the values and beliefs that are implicit in the content. 
Interestingly, many of us seem to be more in touch and comfortable with 
the manifest content of what we teach than with the values and beliefs 
that underlie that content. In training counselors, for example, I have 
found that my students want to believe that they are offering some kind of 
neutral learning environment to their clients that is devoid of values. They 
believe that ifthey recognize a value system implicit in what they are doing 
that they are imposing something on their clients that their clients should 
be free to choose for themselves. In line with Feinberg, I ask them to 
question whether such a value-free environment can truly exist. 

Feinberg rejects the concept of neutral learning environments, 
including the public school, claiming that learning always occurs within 
cultures and that schools (through their policies, norms, and the views of 
those who influence the education of children) express their own “cultur- 
ally-situated points of view.”° Kids have problems with this “culturally- 
situated point of view” when it doesn’t line up well with their own 
experience in their home community. When there is little match between 
the cultures of the home and school, a child approaches the classroom 
environment with the same sense of trepidation with which I approached 
Feinberg’s book-as a stranger in a strange land. To me, Feinberg’s book 
is essentially about what role the public school should play in helping this 
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child both to validate her/himself as an American citizen and to succeed 
in the broader American society (starting, of course, with the American 
public school). This does not mean only changing the child, but also 
examining and changing the system (including the implicit messages to 
children that they “do not fit in”) to meet the needs of the diversity of 
children that inhabit the system. 

Traditionally, the definition of success in American life and the values 
underlying that definition have been largely determined (one could say 
narrowly) by the dominant Anglo male power structure. The growing 
proportion of ethnic minorities in the U.S. population, coupled with the 
development of political power bases among traditionally powerless 
groups, including women, has provided impetus to challenge both this 
definition of success and the values underlying it and to redefine the role 
of the public school in educating American children. According to 
Feinberg, the challenge for the American public schools is to create a new 
educational culture that recognizes the relativity of “knowledge” (“Cul- 
ture creates objects of understanding that those on the inside call ‘reality’ 
and those on the outside call ‘belief”®), and promotes cross-cultural 
sharing, critical reflection, and the construction of a “contingent self 
whose understanding depends on an acknowledgement of otherness.” It 
is important to note that Feinberg believes that the creation of such an 
educational community fits compatibly with our obligation to educate all 
children to succeed in today’s “modern culture” where advancements in 
science and technology create the need for an evolutionary view of 
culture and moral meaning. 

Feinberg defines community broadly and views the modern nation 
state as acommunity where individuals come together to form a national 
identity. Just as schools are not neutral in promoting a particular culture 
and set of values that support that culture, neither is a nation neutral. In 
a liberal, multicultural society, “Nationhood is held together in part by a 
shared set of beliefs and understandings that allow citizens from different 
cultural groups to acknowledge shared commitments....”° Feinberg 
believes that the public schools are instrumental in promoting this sense 
of shared commitment and that education in a liberal state must go 
beyond protection from harm to advance certain conceptions of the good 
as essential components of the liberal state itself. Basic to this conception 
is promotion of social as well as individual responsibility and support for 
the process of engagement that reinforces discourse around the prin- 
ciples of fairness and justice. Such discourse provides for the understand- 
ing among citizens “that one value need not be applicable to every 
member in every community.” This is a basic tenet in a liberal multi- 
cultural society. 
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Feinberg understands that children live in multiple communities and 
identify with multiple cultures from which they draw meaning and a 
sense of self. This has always been so, but it has not been acknowledged 
and adequately addressed in the schools in ways that adequately promote 
the adoption of both healthy beliefs about self or others and behaviors that 
support self-growth, including academic achievement. To me, as a 
psychologist concerned with the healthy development of children, 
Feinberg’s definition of civic education sounds like a prevention strategy 
designed to promote positive mental health for all children, not just those 
who identify with the mainstream culture. Allowing children to engage 
in an ongoing process of reflective discovery about themselves and others 
recognizes that children define themselves by the worlds (cultures) in 
which they operate and supports the development of flexibility, open- 
mindedness, and an increased acceptance of both self and others. 
Feinberg states, “Ultimately, knowledge of other cultures enables the 
student to see her own position as contingent and subject to reflexive 
development and change. To be educated for citizenship in a multicultural 
way means to understand the nature of this contingency and the 
possibilities for development and change that it provides. Hence, regard- 
less of one’s cultural foundation, there is something that all people who 
are educated in this way have in common-the recognition of a constructed 
contingent self whose understanding depends on an acknowledgement of 


otherness.”’® With the elucidation of this principled and thoughtful 
approach to civic education, Feinberg provides a path toward enriching 
and evolving our democracy while, at the same time, promoting the 
healthy psychological development of all our children. Such a path seems 
well worth exploring. 


Notes 


1. Walter Feinberg, Common Schools / Uncommon Identities: National Unity and 
Cultural Difference (New Haven, CT: Yale University Press), p. 58. 

2. Julie Pearson Stewart, Editor’s Review, Harvard Educational Review, Vol. 69, 
No. 5, Fall 1999, pp. 336-341. 

3. Stewart, p. 340. 

4. Feinberg, p. 228. 

5. Feinberg, p. 67. 

6. Feinberg, p. 80. 

7. Feinberg, p. 218. 

8. Feinberg, p. 212. 

9. Feinberg, p. 109. 

10. Feinberg, p. 218. 
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